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THE MONADOLOGY. 
[Translated from the French of Lznrrz, by F. H. Hepae.] 
1. The Monad, of which we shall here» cited, directed, augmented or diminished 


speak, is merely a simple substance enter- 
ing into those which are compound; sim- 
ple, that is to say, without parts. 

2. And there mfist be simple substances, 
since there are compounds; for the com- 
pound is only a collection or aggregate of 
simples. 

3. Where there are no parts, neither ex- 
tension, nor figure, nor divisibility is pos- 
sible; and these Monads are the veritable 
Atoms of Nature—in one word, the Ele- 
ments of things. 

4, There is thus no danger of dissolu- 
tion, and there is no conceivable way in 


which a simple substance can perish natu- 


rally. 
* 5. For the seme reason, there is no way 
in which a simple substance can begin 
naturally, since it could not be formed by 
composition. 


6. Therefore we may say that the Mo- - 


nads can neither begin nor end in any 
other way than all at once; that is to 
say, they cannot begin except by creation, 
nor end except by annihilation; whereas 
that which is compounded, begins and ends 
by parts. ‘ 

1. There is also no intelligible way in 
which a Monad can be altered or changed 
in its interior by any other creature, since 
it would be impossible to transpose any- 
thing in it, or to conceive in it any in- 

movement ex- 


within, such as may take place in com- 
pound bodies, where there is change of 
parts. The.Monads have no windows 
through which anything can enter or go 
forth. It would be impossible for any ac- 
cidents to detach themselves and go forth 
from the substances, as did formerly the 
Sensible Species of the Schoolmen. Ac- 
cordingly, neither substance nor accident 
can enter a Monad from without. 

8. Nevertheless Monads must have qual- 
ities—otherwise they would not even be 
entities ; and if simple substances did not 
differ in their qualities, there would be no 
means by which we could become aware of 
the changes of things, since all that is in 
compound bodies is derived from simple 
ingredients, and Monads, being without 
qualities, would be indistinguishable one 
from another, seeing also they do not dif- 
fer in quantity. Consequently, a plenum 
being supposed, each place could in any 
movement receive only the just equivalent 
of what it had had before, and one state 
of things would be indistinguishable from 
another. 

9. Moreover, each Monad must differ 
from every other, for there are never two 
beings in nature perfectly alike, and in 
which it is impossible to find an internal 
difference, or one founded on some intrin- 
sic denomination. 


10. I take it for granted, furthermore, 
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that every created being is subject to 
change—consequently the created Monad ; 
and likewise that this change is continual 


. in each. 


11. It follows, from what we have now 
said, that the natural changes of Monads 
proceed from an internal principle, since 
no external cause can influence the interior. 

12. But, besides the principle of change, 
there must also be a detail of changes, 
embracing, so to speak, the specification 
and the variety of the simple substances. 

13. This detail must involve multitude 
in unity or in simplicity: for as all natu- 
ral changes proceed by degrees, something 
changes and something remains, and con- 
sequently there must be in the simple sub- 
stance a plurality of affections and rela- 


. tions, although there are no parts. 


14, This shifting state, which involves 
and represents multitude in unity, or in 
the simple substance, is nothing else than 
what we call Perception, which must be 
carefully distinguished from apperception, 
or consciousness, as will appear in the se- 
quel. Here it is that the Cartesians have 
especially failed, making no account of 
those perceptions of which we are not con- 
scious. It is this that has led them to 
suppose that spirits are the only Monads, 
and that there are no souls of brutes or 


‘other Entelechies. It is owing to this that 


they have vulgarly confounded protracted 
torpor with actual death, and have fallen 
in with the scholastic prejudice, which be- 
lieves in souls entirely separate. Hence, 
also, ill affected minds have been confirmed 
in the opinion that the soul is mortal. 

15. The action of the internal principle 
which causes the change, or the passage 
from one perception to another, may be 
called Appetition. It is true, the desire 
cannot always completely attain to every 
perception to which it tends, but it always 
attains to something thereof, and arrives 
at new perceptions. 

16. We experience in ourselves the fact 
of multitude in the simple substance, when 
we find that the least thought of which we 
are conscious includes a variety in its ob- 
ject. Accordingly, all who admit that the 
soul is a simple substance, are bound to 
admit this multitude in the Monad, and 
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Mr. Boyle should not have found any difi- 
culty in this admission, as he has done in 
his dictionary—Art. Rorarius. 

17. Besides, it must be confessed that 
Perception and its consequences are inex- 
plicable by mechanical causes—that is to 
say, by figures and motions. If we imag- 
ine a machine so constructed as to pro- 
duce thought, sensation, perception, we 
may conceive it magnified—the same pro- 
portions being preserved—to such an ex- 
tent that one might enter it like a mill. 
This being supposed, we should find in it on 
inspection only pieces which impel each 
other, but nothing which can explain a 
perception. It is in the simple substance, 
therefore—not in the compound, or in 
machinery—that we must look for that 
phenomenon ; and in the simple substance 
we find nothing else—nothing, that is, but 
perceptions and their changes. Therein 
also, and therein only, consist all the inter- 
nal acts of simple substances. 

18. We might give thé name of Entel- 
echies to all simple substances or created 
Monads, inasmuch as there is in thema 
certain completeness (perfection), (ova 
7d évredec). Thereis a sufficiency 
which makes them the sources of their own 
internal actions, and, as it were, incorpo- 
real automata. 

19: If we choose to give the name of 
soul to all that has perceptions and de- 
sires, in the general sense which 1 have 
just: indicated, all simple substances or 
created Monads may be called souls. But 
as sentiment is something more than sim- 
ple perception, I am willing that the gene- 
ral name of Monads and Entelechies shall 
suffice for those simple substances which 
have nothing but perceptions, and that the 
term souls shall be confined to those whose 
perceptions are more distinct, and accom- 
panied by memory. 

20. For we experience in ourselves 8 
state in which we remember nothing, and 
have no distinct perception, as when we 
are in a swoon or in a profound and 
dreamless sleep. In this state the soul 
does not differ sensibly from a simple 
Monad; but since this state is not perma- 
nent, and since the soul delivers herself 
from it, she is something more. 
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21. And it does not by any means fol- 
low, in that case, that the simple sub- 
stance is without perception: that, indeed, 
is impossible, for the reasons given above; 
for it cannot perish, neither can it subsist 
without affection of some kind, which is 
nothing else than its perception. But 
where there is a great number of minute 
perceptions, and where nothing is distinct, 
one is stunned, as when we turn round and 
round in continual succession in the same 


direction ; whence arises a vertigo, which . 
may cause us to faint, and which prevents 


us from distinguishing anything. And 
possibly death may produce this state for 
a time in animals. 

22. And as every present condition of a 
simple substance is a natural consequence 
of its antecedent condition, so its present 
is big with its future. 

23. Then, as on awaking from a state of 
stupor, we become conscious of our per- 
ceptions, we must have had perceptions, 
although unconscious of them, immedi- 
ately before awaking. For each percep- 
tion can have no other natural origin but 
an antecedent perception, as every motion 
must be derived from one which preceded 
it. 

24, Thus, it appears that if there were 
no Miteilincne relief, so to speak—no 
enhanced ffivor in our perceptions, we 
should continue forever in a state of stu- 
por; and this is the condition of the naked 
Monad. 

25. And so we see that nature has given 
to animals enhanced perceptions, by the 
care which she has taken to furnish them 
with organs which collect many rays of 
light and many undulations of air, in- 
creasing their efficacy by their union. 
There is something approaching to this in 
odor, in taste, in touch, and perhaps in a 
multitude of other senses of which we 
have no kn@wledge. I shall presently ex- 
plain how that which passes in the soul 
Tepresents that which takes place in the 
organs. 

26. Memory gives to the soul a kind of 

" Consecutive action which imitates reason, 
but must be distinguished from it. We 
observe that animals, having a perception 
of something which strikes them, and of 
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which they have previously had a similar 
perception, expect, through the represen- 
tation of their memory, the recurrence of 
that which was associated with it in their 
previous perception, and incline to the 
same feelings which they then had. For 
example, when we show dogs the cane, 
they remember the pain which it caused 
them, and whine and run. Re 

27. And the lively imagination, which 
strikes and excites them, arises from the 
magnitude or the multitude of their pre- 
vious perceptions. For often a powerful 
impression produces suddenly the effect of 
long habit, or of moderate perceptions 
often repeated. 

28. In men as in brutes, the consecutive- 
ness of their perceptions is due to the 
principle of memory—like empirics in 
medicine, who have only practice without 
theory. And we are mere empirics in 
three-fourths of our acts. For example, 
when we expect that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, we judge so empirically, because 
it has always risen hitherto. Only the as- 
tronomer judges by an act of reason. 

29. But the cognition of necessary and 
eternal truths is that which distinguishes 
us from mere animals. It is this which 
gives us Reason and Science, and raises 
us to the knowledge of ourselves and of 
God; and it is this in us which we call a 


reasonable soul or spirit. 


30. It is also by the cognition of neces- 
sary truths, and by their abstractions, that 
we rise to acts of reflection, which give us 
the idea of that which calls itself ‘I,’ 
and which lead us to consider that this or 
that isin us. And thus, while thinking of 
ourselves, we think of Being, of substance, 
simple or compound, of the immaterial, 
and of God himself. We conceive that 
that which in us is limited, is in him with- 
out limit. And these reflective acts fur- 
nish the principal objects of our reason- 
ings. 

31. Our reasonings are founded on two 
great principles, that of “Contradiction,” 
by virtue of which we judge that to be 
false which involves contradiction, and 
that to be true which is opposed to, or 
which contradicts the false. 

32. And that of the “Sufficient Reason,” 
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by virtue of which we judge that no fact 
can be.real or existent, no statement true, 
- unless there be a sufficient reason why it is 
thus, and not otherwise, although these 
reasons very often cannot be known to us. 

33. There are also two sorts of truths— 
those of reasoning and those of fact. 
Truths of reasoning are necessary, and 
their opposite is impossible ; those of fact 
are contingent, and their opposite is possi- 
ble. When a truth is necessary, we may 
discover the reason of it by analysis, re- 
solving it into simpler ideas and truths, 
until we arrive at those which are ulti- 
mate.* 

34. It is thus that mathematicians by 
analysis reduce speculative theorems and 
practical canons to definitions, axioms and 
postulates. 

35. And finally, there are simple ideas 
of which no definition can be given; there 
are also axioms and postulates,—in one 
word, ullimate* principles, which cannot 
and need not be proved. And these are 
 Idertical Propositions,” of which the op- 
posite contains an express contradiction. 

36. But there must also be a sufficient 
reason for truths contingent, or truths of 
fact—that is, for the series of things dif- 
fused through the universe of creatures— 
or else the process of resolving into partic- 
ular reasons might run into a detail with- 
out bounds, on account of the immense 

- variety of the things of nature, and of the 
infinite division of bodies. There is an 
infinity of figures and of movements, pres- 
ent and past, which enter into the efficient 
cause of my present writing ; and there is 
an infinity of minute inclinations and dis- 
positions of my soul, present and past, 
which enter into the final cause of it. 

37. And as all this detail only involves 
other anterior or more detailed contingen- 


cies, each one of which again requires a 


similar analysis in order to account for it, 
we have made no advance, and the sufii- 
cient or final reason must be outside of 
the series of this detail of contingencies, 
endless as it may be. 

38. And thus the final reason of things 
must be found in 2 necessary Substance, in 
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which the detail of changes exists emi- 
nently as their source. And this is that — 
which we call Gop. 

39. Now this Substance being a sufficient 
reason of all this detail, which also is ey- 
erywhere linked together, there is but one 
God, and this God suffices. 

40. We may also conclude that this su- 
preme Substance, which is Only,} Univer- 
sal, and Necessary—having nothing out- 
side of it which is independent of it, and 


. being a simple series of possible beings— 


must be incapable of limits, and must con- 
tain as much of reality as is possible. 

41. Whence it follows that God is 
perfect, perfection being nothing but 
the magnitude of positive reality taken 
exactly, setting aside the limits or bounds 
in that which is limited. And there, where 
there are no bounds, that is to say, in God, 
perfection is absolutely infinite. 

42. It follows also that the creatures 
have their perfections from the influence 
of God, but they have their imperfections 
from their proper nature, incapable of ex- 
isting without bounds; for it is by this 
that they are distinguished from God. 

43. It is true, moreover, that God is not 
only the source of existences, but also of 
essences, so far as real, or of that which 
is real in the possible; because the divine 
understanding is the region of eternal 
truths, or of the ideas on which they de- 
pend, and without Him there would be 
nothing real in the possibilities, and not 
only nothing existing, but also nothing 
possible. 

44, At the same time, if there be a real- 
ity in the essences or possibilities, or in 
the eternal truths, this reality must be 
founded in something existing and actual, 
consequently in the existence of the nec- 
essary Being, in whom essence includes 
existence, or with whom it is sufficient to 
be possible in order to be actual. 

45, Thus God alone (or the necessary 
Being) possesses this privilege, that he 
must exist if possible; and since nothing 
can hinder the possibility of that which 
includes no bounds, no negation, and con- 
sequently no contradiction, that alone is 
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sufficient to establish the existence of 
God a priori. We have likewise proved it 
by the reality of eternal truths. But we 
have also just proved it a posteriori by 
showing that, since contingent beings exist, 
they can have their ultimate and sufficient 
reason only in some necessary Being, who 
contains the reason of his existence in 
himself. 

46. Nevertheless, we must not suppose, 
with some, that eternal verities, being de- 
pendent upon God, are arbitrary, and de- 
pend upon his will, as Des Cartes, and 
afterward M. Poiret, appear to have con- 
ceived. This is true only of contingent 
truths, the principle of which is fitness, or 
the choice of the best; whereas necessary 
truths depend solely on His understanding, 
and are its internal object. 

47. Thus God alone is the primitive 
Unity, or the simple original substance of 
which all the created or derived Monads 
are the products; and they are generated, 
so to speak, by continual fulgurations of 
the Divinity, from moment to moment, 
bounded by the-receptivity of the creature, 
_ of whose existence limitation is an essen- 
tial condition. 

48. In God is Power, which is the 
source of all; then Knowledge, which 
contains the detail of Ideas; and, finally, 
Will, which generates changes or products 
according to the principle of optimism. 
And this answers to what, in created 
Monads, constitutes the subject or the 
basis, the perceptive and the appetitive 
faculty. But in God these attributes are 
absolutely infinite or perfect, and in the 
created Monads, or in the Entelechies (or 
perfectihabiis, as Hermolaus Barbarus 
translates this word), they are only imita- 
tions according to the measure of their 
perfection. 

49. The creature is said to act exter- 
nally, in so far as it possesses perfection, 
- and to suffer from another (creature) so 
far as it is imperfect. So we ascribe ac- 
tion to the Monad, so far as it has distinct 
perceptions, and passion, so far as its per- 
ceptions are confused. 

50. And one creature is more perfect 
than another, in this: that we find in it 
that which serves to account a priori for 
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what passes in the other; and it is there- 
fore said to act upon the other. 

‘51. But in simple substances this is- 
merely an ideal influence of one Monad 
upon another, which can pass into effect 
oly by the intervention of God, inas- 
much as in the ideas of God one Monad 


has a right to demand that God, in regula- 


ting the rest from the. commencement of 
things, shall have regard to it; for since 
a created Monad can have no physical in- 
fluence on the interior of another, it is 
only by this means that one can be de- 
pendent on another. 

52. And hence it is that actions and 
passions in creatures are mutual; for God, 
comparing two simple substances, finds 
reasons in each which oblige him to ac- 
commodate the one to the other. Conse- 
quently that which is active in one view, 
is passive in another—active so far as 
what we clearly discern in it serves to ac- 
count for that which takes place in an- 
other, and passive so far as the reason of 
that which passes in it is found in that 
which is clearly discerned in another. 

53. Now, as in the ideas of God there is 
an infinity of possible worlds, and as only 
one can exist, there must be a sufficient 
reason for the choice of God, which deter- 


mines him to one rather than another. 


54. And this reason can be no other 
than fitness, derived from the different de- 
grees of perfection which these worlds 
contain, each possible world having a 
claim to exist according to the measure of 
perfection which it enfolds. 

55. And this is the cause of the exist- 
ence of that Best, which the wisdom of 
God discerns, which his goodness chooses, 
and his power effects. 

56. And this connection, or this accom- 
modation of all created things to each, 
and of each to all, implies in each simple 
substance relations which express all the 
rest. Each, accordingly, is a living and 
perpetual mirror of the univerre. 

57. And as the same city viewed from 
different sides appears quite different, and 
is perspectively multiplied, so, in the in- 
finite muititude of simple substances, 
there are given, as it were, so many differ- 
ent worlds which yet are only the perspec- 
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tives of a single one, according to the 
different points of view of each Monad. 

58. And this is the way to obtain the 
greatest possible variety with the greatest 
possible order—that is to say, the way to 
obtain the greatest possible perfection. 

59. Thus this hypothesis (which I may 
venture to pronounce demonstrated) is the 
only one which properly exhibits the great- 
ness of God. And this Mr. Boyle acknow- 
ledges, when in his dictionary (Art. Rora- 
rius) Le objects to it. He is even disposed 
to think that I attribute too much to God, 
that L ascribe to him impossibilities; but 
he-can allege no reason for the !mpossibil- 
ity of this universal harmony, by which 
each substance expresses exactly the per- 
fections of all the rest through its rela- 
tions with them. 

60. We see, moreover, in that which I 
have just stated, the a priori reasons why 
things could not be other than they are. 
God, in ordering the whole, has respect to 
each part, and specifically to each Monad, 
whose nature being representative, is by 
nothing restrained from representing the 
whole of things, although, it is true, this 
representation must needs be confused, as 
it regards the detail of the universe, and 
ean be distinct only in relation to a small 
part of things, that is, in relation to those 
which are nearest, or whose relations to 
any given Monad are greatest. Otherwise 
each Monad would be a divinity. The 
Monads are limited, not in the object, but 
in the mode of their knowledge of the 
object. They all tend confusedly to the 
infinite, to the whole; but they are limited 
end distinguished by the degrees of dis- 
tinctness in their perceptions. 

61. And compounds symbolize in this 
with simples. For since the world is a 
plenum, and all matter connected, and as 
in a plenum every movement has some ef- 
fect on distant bodies, in proportion to 
their distance, so that each body is affected 
not only by those in actual contact with it, 
and feels in some way all that happens to 
them, but also through their means is af- 
fected by others in contact with those by 
which it is immediately touched—it fol- 
lows that this communication extends to 
any distance. Consequently, each body 


feels all that passes in the universe, so 
that he who sees all, may read in each that 
which passes everywhere else, and even 


‘that which has been and shall be, discern- 


ing in the present that which is removed 
in time as well as in space. “ Luprviie 
Ildvyra,” says Hippocrates. But each soul 


ean read in itself only that which is dis- 


tinctly represented in it. It cannot unfold 
its laws at once, for they reach into the 
infinite. 

62. Thus, though every created Monad 
represents the entire universe, it repre- 
sents more distinctly the particular body 
to which it belongs, and whose Entelechy 
it is: and as this body expresses the en- 
tire universe, through the connection of 
all matter in a plenum, the soul represents 
also the entire universe in representing 
that body which especially belongs to it. 

63. The body belonging to a Monad, 
which is its Entelechy or soul, constitutes, 
with its Entelechy, what may be termed a 
living (thing), and, with its soul, what 
may be called an animal. And the body 
of a living being, or of an animal, is al- 
ways organic; for every Monad, being a 
mirror of the universe, according to its 
fashion, and the universe being ar- 
ranged with perfect order, there must be 
the same order in the representative—that 
is, in the perceptions of the soul, and con- 
sequently of the body according to which 
the universe is represented in it. ° 

64. ‘thus each organic living body isa 
species of divine machine, or a natural 
automaton, infinitely surpassing all artificial 
automata. A machine made by human art 
is not a machine i all its parts. For ex- 
ample, the tooth of a brass wheel has parts 
or fragments which are not artificial to us; _ 
they have nothing which marks the ma- 
chine in their relation to the use for which 
the wheel is designed; but natural ma- 


_chines—that is, living bodies—are still 


machines in their minutest parts, ad inji- 
nitum. This makes the difference between 
nature and art, that is to say, between the 
Divine art and ours. 

65. And the author of nature was’ able 
to exercise this divine and infinitely won- 
derful art, inasmuch as every portion of 
nature is not only infinitely divisible, as 
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the ancients knew, but is actually subdi- 
vided without end—each part into parts, 
of which each has its own movement. 
Otherwise, it would be impossible that 
each portion of matter should express the 
universe. 

66. Whence it appears that there is a 
world of creatures, of living (things), of 
animals, of Entelechies, of souls, in the 
minutest portion of matter. 

67. Every particle of matter may be con- 
ceived as a garden of plants, or as a pond 
full of fishes. But each branch of each 
plant, each member of each animal, each 
drop of their humors, is in turn another 

. such garden or pond. 

68. And although the earth and the air 
embraced between the plants in the gar- 
den, or the water between the fishes of the 
pond, are not themselves plant or fish, 
they nevertheless contain such, but mostly 
‘too minute for our perception. 

69. So there is no uncultured spot, no 
barrenness, no death in the universe—no 
chaos, no confusion, except in appearance, 
as it might seem in a pond at a distance, 
in which one should see a confused mo- 
tion and swarming, so to speak, of the 
fishes of the pond, without distinguishing 
the fishes themselves. 

70. We see, then, that each living body 
has a governing Entelechy, which in ani- 
mals is the soul of the animal. But the 
members of this living body are full of 


other living bodies—plants, animals— _ 


each of which has its Entelechy, or regent 
soul, 

71. We must not, however, suppose—as 
some who misapprehended my thought 
have done—that each soul has a mass or 
portion of matter proper to itself, or for- 
ever united to it, and that it consequently 
possesses other inferior living existences, 
destined forever to its service. For all 
bodies.are in a perpetual flux, like rivers. 
Their particles are continually coming and 
going. 

72, Thus the soul does not change its 
body except by degrees. It is never deprived 
at once of all its organs. There are often 
metamorphoses in animals, but never Me- 
tempsychosis—no transmigration of souls. 
Neither are there souls entirely separated 
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(from bodies), nor genii without bodies. 
God alone is wholly without body. 

73. For which reason, also, there is 
never complete generation nor perfect 
death—strictly considered—consisting im 
the separation of the soul. That which we 


- call generation, is development and accre- 
tion; and that which we call death, is en- 
_ velopment and diminution. 


74. Philosophers have been much trou- 
bled about the origin of forms, of Entel- 
echies, or souls. But at the present day, 
when, by accurate investigations of plants, 
insects and animals, they have become 
aware that the organic bodies of nature 
are never produced from chaos or from pu- 
trefaction, but always from seed, in which 
undoubtedly there had been a preforma- 
tion; it has been inferred that not only 
the organic body existed in that seed be- 
fore conception, but also a soul in that 
body—in one word, the animal itself—and 
that, by the act of conception, this animal 
is merely disposed to a grand transforma- 
tion, to become an animal of another spe- 
cies. We even see something approaching 
this, outside of generation, as when worms 
become flies, or when caterpillars become 
butterflies. 

75. Those animals, of which some are 
advanced to a higher grade, by means of 
conception, may be called spermatic; but 
those among them which remain in their 
kind—that is to say, the greater portion— 
are born, multiply, and are destroyed, like 
the larger animals, and only a small num- 
ber of the elect among them, pass to a 
grander theatre. 

76. But this is only half the truth. I 
have concluded that if the animal does not 
begin to be in the order of nature, it also 
does not cease to be in the order of nature, 
and that not only there is no generation, 
but no entire destruction—no death, strict- 
ly considered. And these q posieriori con- 
clusions, drawn from experience, accord 
perfectly with my principles deduced a pri 
ori, as stated above. 

77. Thus we may say, not only that the 
soul (mirror of an indestructible universe) 
is indestructible, but also the animal itself, 
although its machine may often perish in 
part, and put off or put on organic spoils. 
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78. These principles have furnished me 
with a natural explanation of the union, 
or rather the conformity between the soul 
and the organized body. The soul follows 

* its proper laws, and the body likewise fol- 
lows those which are proper te it, and they 
meet in virtue of the preéstablished har- 
mony which exists between all substances, 
as representations of one and the same 
universe. 

79. Souls act according to the laws of 
final causes, by appetitions, means .and 
ends ; bodies act according to the laws of 
efficient causes, or the laws of motion. 
And the two kingdoms, that of efficient 
causes and that of final causes, harmonize 
with each other. 

80. Des Cartes perceived that souls com- 
municate no force to bodies, because the 
quantity of force in matter is always the 
same. Nevertheless, he believed that souls 
might change the direction of bodies. But 
this was because the world was at that 
time ignorant of the law of nature, which 
requires the conservation of the same total 
direction in matter. Had he known this, 

‘he would have hit upon my system of pre- 
established harmony. 

81. According to this system, bodies act 
as if there were no souls, and souls act as 
if there were no bodies; and yet both act 
as though the one influenced the other. 

82. As to spirits, or rational souls, al- 
though I find that at bottom the same 
principle which I have stated—namely, 
that animals and souls begin with the 
world and end only with the world—holds 
with regard to all animals and living 
things, yet there is this peculiarity in ra- 
tional animals, that although their sper- 
matic animalcules, as such, have only 
ordinary or sensitive souls, yet as soon as 
those of them which are elected; so to 
speak, arrive by the act of conception at 
humar nature, their sensitive souls are 
elevated to the rank of reason and to the 
prerogative of spirits. 

83. Among other ation which dis- 
tinguish spirits from ordinary souls, some 
of which have already been indicated, 
there is also this: that souls in general 
are living mirrors, or images of the uni- 
verse of creatures, but spirits are, further- 
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more, images of Divinity itself, or of the 
Author of Nature, capable of cognizing 
the system of the universe, and of imitat- 
ing something of it by architectonic ex- 
periments, each: spirit being, as it were, a 
little divinity in its own department. 

84. Hence spirits are able to enter into 
a kind of fellowship with God. In their 
view he is not merely what an inventor is 
to his machine (as God is in relation to 
other creatures), but also what a prince is 
to his subjects, and even what a father is 
to his children. : 

85. Whence it is easy to conclude that 


the assembly of all spirits must constitute 


the City of God—that is to say, the most 
perfect state possible, under the most per- 
fect of monarchs. 

‘86. This City of God, this truly univer- 
sal monarchy, is a moral world within the 
natural; and it is the most exalted and the 
most divine among the works of God. It 
is in this that the glory of God most truly 
consists, which glory would be wanting if 
his greatness and his goodness were not 
recognized and admired by spirits. It is 
in relation to this Divine City that he pos- 
sesses, properly speaking, the attribute of 
goodness, whereas his wisdom and his 
power are everywhere manifest. 

87. As we have established above, a per- 
fect harmony between the two natural 
kingdoms—the one of efficient causes, the 
other of final causes—so it behooves us to 


. notice here also a still further harmony 


between the physical kingdom of nature 
and the moral kingdom of. grace—that is 
to say, between God considered as the 
architect of the machine of the universe, . 
and God considered as monarch of the 
divine City of Spirits. 

88. This harmony makes all things con- 
duce to grace by natural methods. This 
globe, for example, must be destroyed and 
repaired by natural means, at such sea- 
sons as the government of spirits may re- 
quire, for the chastisement of some and 
the recompense of others. 

.89. We may say, furthermore, that God 
as architect contains entirely God as legis- 
lator, and that accordingly sins must carry 
their punishment with them in the order 
of nature, by virtue even of the mechani- 
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cal structure of things, and that good the loved. In this spirit, the wise and 
deeds in like manner will bring their re- good labor for that which appears to be- 
compense, through their connection with conformed to the divine will, presumptive 
bodies, although this cannot, and ought or antecedent, contented the while with all 
not always to, take place on the spot. that God brings to pass by his secret will, 

90. Finally, under this perfect govern- consequent and decisive,—knowing that if 
ment, there will be no good deed without we were sufficiently acquainted with the 
its recompense, and no evil deed without order of the universe we should find that 
its punishment, and all must redound to it surpasses all the wishes of the wisest, 
the advantage of the good—that is to say, and that it could not be made better than 
of those who are not malcontents—in this it is, not only for all in general, but for 
great commonwealth, who confide in Prov- ourselves in particular, if we are attached, 
idence after having done their duty, and as is fitting, to the Author of All, not only 
who worthily love and imitate the Author as the architect and efficient cause of our 
of all good, pleasing themselves with the being, but also as our master and the final 
contemplatioa of his perfections, follow- cause, who should be the whole aim of 
ing the nature of pure and genuine Love, our volition, and who alone can make us 
which makes us blest in the happiness of blest. 


A CRITICISM OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 
[Translated from the German of J. G. Ficure, by A. B. Kroxcer.] : 


[Nerz.—The following completes Fichte’s Second Introduction to the Science of Knowl- 
edge, or his Criticism of Philosophical Systems. In the first division of what follows, Fichte 
traces out his own transcendental standpoint in the Kantian Philosophy, and next proceeds, in 
the second division, to connect it with what was printed in our previous number, criticising 
without mercy the dogmatic standpoint.: By the completion of this article, we have given to 
the readers of our Journal Fichte’s own great Introductions to that Science of Knowledge, 
which is about to be made accessible to American readers through the publishing house of 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Our readers are, therefore, especially prepared to enter 
upon a study of Fichte’s wonderful system, for none of these Introductions, as indeed none of 
Fichte’s works of Science, have ever before been published in the English language. In asub- 
sequent number we shall print Fichte’s “‘Sun-clear Statement regarding the true nature of the » 
Science of Knowledge,” a masterly exhibition of the treatment of scientific subjects in a pop- 
ular form. We hope that all who have read, or will read these articles, will also enter upon a 


ome of “\ great work which they are designed to prepare for; the study is worth the pains. 
—Epiror. 


Ie and was indeed the very same. In this 
It is not the habit of the Science of opinion he has been confirmed by the con- 
Knowledge, nor of its author, to seek pro- tinued elaboration of his system, which he 
tection under any authority whatever. The was compelled to undertake. Neverthe- . 
person who has first to. see whether this less, all others who pass for students of 
doctrine agrees with the doctrine of some- Kant’s philosophy, and who have spoken 
body else before he is willing to be con- on the subject—whether they were friends 
vinced by it, is not one whom this science or opponents of the Science of Knowledge 
calculates to convince, because the abso- —have unanimously asserted the contrary ; 
lute self-activity and independent faith in and by their advice, even Kant himself, 
himself which this science presupposes, is who ought certainly best to understand 
wanting in him. himself, asserts the contrary. If the au- 
It was therefore quite a different motive thor of the Science of Knowledge were 
. than a desire to recommend his doctrines, disposed towards a certain manner of 
which led the author of the Science of thinking, this would be welcome news to 
Knowledge to state that his doctrine was. him. Moreover, since he considers it no 
in perfect harmony with Kant’s doctrine, disgrace to have misunderstood Kant, and 
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foresees that to have misunderstood him 
will soon be considered no disgrace by gen- 
eral opinion, he ought surely not to hesi- 
tate to assume that disgrace, especially as 
it would confer upon him the honor of be- 
ing the first discoverer of a philosophy 
which will certainly become universal, and 
be productive of the most beneficial results 
for mankind. 

It is indeed scarcely explicable why 
friends and opponents of the Science of 
Knowledge so zealously contradict that as- 
sertion of its author, and why they so 
earnestly request him to prove it, although 
he never promised to do so, nay, expressly 
refused, since such a proof would rather 
belong to a future History of Philosophy 
than to a present representation of that 
system. The opponents of the Science of 
Knowledge in thus calling for a proof, are 
certainly not impelled by a tender regard 
for the fame of the author of that Science ; 
and the friends of it might surely leave the 
subject alone, as I myself have no taste 
for such an honor, and seek the only honor 
which i know, in quite a different direction. 
Do they clamor for this proof in order to 
escape my charge, that they did not under- 
stand the writings of Kant? But such an 
accusation from the lips of the author of 
the Science of Knowledge is surely no re- 
proach, since he confesses as loudly as pos- 
sible, that he also has not understood them, 
and that only after he had discovered in 
his own way the Science of Knowledge, 
did he find a correct and harmonious inter- 
pretation of Kant’s writings. Indeed, that 
charge will soon cease to be a reproach 
from the lips of anybody. But perhaps 
this clamor is raised to escape the charge 
that they did not recognize their own doc- 
trine, so zealously defended by them, when 
it was placed before them in a different 
shape from their own. If this is the case, 
I should like to save them this reproach 
also, if there were not another interest, 
which to me appears higher than theirs, 
' and to which their interest shall be sacri- 
ficed. The fact is, I do not wish to be con- 
sidered for one moment more than I am, 
nor to ascribe to myself a merit which I 
do not possess. 

I shall therefore, in all probability, be 
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compelled to enter upon the proof which 
they so earnestly demand, and hence im- 
prove the opportunity at present offered 
to me. 

The Science of Knowledge starts, as we 


‘have just now seen, from an intellectual 


contemplation, from the absolute self-ac- 
tivity of the Ego. 

Now it would seem beyond a doubt, an 
evident to all the readers of Kant’s wri- 
tings, that this man has declared himself 
on no subject more decisively, nay, I might 
say contemptuously, than in denying this 
power of an intellectual contemplation. 
This denial seems so thoroughly rooted in 
the Kantian System, that, after all the 
elaboration of his philosophy, which he 
has undertaken since * the appearance of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, and by mesons 
of which, as will be evident to any one, 
the propositions of that first work havere- 
ceived a far higher clearness and develop- 
ment than they originally possessed ;—he 
yet, in one of his latest works, feels con- 
strained to repeat those assertions with 
undiminished energy, and to show thatthe 
present style of philosophy, which treats 
all labor and exertion with contempt, as 
well as a most disastrous fanaticism, have 
resulted from the phantom of an intellec- 
tual contemplation. 

Is any further proof needed, that a Phi: 
losophy, which is based on the very thing 
so decidedly rejected by the Kantian Sys- 
tem, must be precisely the opposite of that 
system, and must be moreover the very 
senseless and disastrous system, of which 
Kant speaks in that work of his? Per- 
haps, however, it might be well first to in- 
quire, whether the same word may not ex- 
press two utterly different conceptions in 
the two systems. In Kant’s terminology, 
all contemplation is directed upon a Being 
(a permanent Remaining) ; and intellectual 
contemplation would thus signify in his 
system the immediate consciousness of 4 
non-sensuous Being, or the immediate con- 
sciousness (through pure thinking) of the 
thing per se; and hence a creation of the 


* Critique of Practical Reason ; Critique of the Power 
of Judgment; and Critique of a Pure Doctrine of Re- 
ligion.— Translator.’ 
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thing per se through its conception, in 
nearly the same manner as the existence 
of God is demonstrated from the mere 
conception of God ;—those who do so must 
look upon God’s existence as a mere se- 
quence of their thinking. Now Kant’s 
system—taking the direction it did take— 
may have considered it necessary in this 
manner to keep the thing per se at a re- 
spectful distance. But the Science of 
Knowledge has finished the thing per se in. 
another manner; that Science knows it to 
be the completest perversion of reason, a 
purely irrational conception. To that 
science all being is necessarily sensuous, 
for it evolves the very conception of Being 
fiom the form of sensuousness. ‘That 
science regards the intellectual contempla- 
tion of Kant’s system as a phantasm, which 
vanishes the moment one attempts to. think 
it, and which indeed is not worth a name 
at all. The intellectual contemplation, 
whereof the Science of Knowledge speaks, 
isnot at all directed upon a Being, but 
upon an Activity ; and Kant does not even 
designate it, (unless you wish to take the 
expression “‘Pure apperception” for such 
a designation). Nevertheless, it can be 
clearly shown where in Kant’s System it 
ought ‘to have keen mentioned. I hope 
that the categorical imperative of Kant 
occurs in consciousness, according to his 
System. Now what sort of consciousness 
is this of the categorical imperative? This 
question Kant never proposed to himself, 
because he never treated of the basis of all 
Philosophy. In his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son he treated only of theoretical Philoso- 
phy, and could therefore not introduce the 
categorical imperative ; in his Critique of 
Practical Reason, he treated only of prac- 
tical Philosophy, wherein the question con- 
cerning the manner of consciousness could 
hot arise. 

This consciousness is doubtless an im- 
mediate, but no sensuous consciousness— 
hence exactly what I call intellectual con- 
templation. Now, since we have no class- 
ical author in Philosophy, I give it the 
latter name, with the same right with 
which Kant gives it to something else, 
Which is a mere nothing; and with the 
same right I insist that people ought first to 
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become acquainted with the significance of 
my terminology before proceeding to judge . 
my system. 

My most estimable friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Schulz—to whom I had made known my 
indefinite idea of building up the whole 
Science of Philosophy on the pure Ego, 
long before I had thoroughly digested that 
idea, and whom I found less opposed to it 
than any one else—has a remarkable pas- 
sage on this subject. In his review of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, he says: 


“The pure, active self-consciousness, in 


which really every one’s Ego consists, must 
not be confounded—for the very reason 
because it can and must teach us in 
an immediate manner—with the power 
of contemplation, and must not be made to 
involve the doctrine that we are in posses- 
sion of a supersensuous, intellectual power 
of contemplation.. For we call contempla- 
tion a representation, which is immediately 
related to an object. But pure self-con- 
sciousness is not representation, but is 
rather that which first makes a represent- 
ation to become really a representation. 
If I say, ‘represent something to myself,’ 
it signifies just the same as if I said, ‘I am 
conscious that I have a representation of 
this object.’ 

According to Mr. Schulz, therefore, a 
representation is that whereof conscious- 
ness is possible. Now Mr. Schulz also 
speaks of pure self-consciousness. * Un- 
doubtedly he knows whereof he speaks, 
and hence, es philosopher, he most truly 
has a representation of pure self-con- 
sciousness. It was not of this conscious- 
ness of the philosopher, however, that Mr. . 
Schulz spoke, but of original conscious- 
ness; and hence the significance of his 
assertion is this: Originally (i. e. in com- 
mon consciousness without philosophical 
reflection) mere self-consciousness does 
not constitute fail consciousness, but is 
merely a necessary compound, which 
makes full consciousness first possible. 
But is it not the same with sensuous con- 
templation? Does sensuous contemplation 
constitute a consciousness, or is it not 
rather merely that whereby a representa- 
tion first becomes a representation? Con- 
templation without conception is confess- 
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call (sensuous) contemplation (excluding 
from it self-consciousness) representation ? 
From the standpoint of the philosopher, 
as we have just seen, self-consciousness is 
equally representation; from the stand- 
point of original contemplation, sensuous 
contemplation is equally not representa- 
tion. Or does the conception constitute a 
representation? The conception without 
contemplation is confessedly empty. In 
truth, self-consciousness, sensuous con- 
templation, and conception, are, in their 
isolated separateness, not representations 
—they are only that through which repre- 
sentations become possible. According to 
Kant, to Schulz, and to myself, a com- 
plete representation contains a threefold : 
1st. That whereby the representation re- 
lates itself to an object, and becomes the 
representative of a Something—and this 
we unanimously call the senswous contem- 
plation (even if I am myself the object of 
my representation, it is by virtue of a sen- 
suous contemplation, for then I become to 
myself a permanent in time); 2d. That 
through which the representation relates 
itself to the subject, and becomes my rep- 
resentation; this I also call contempla- 
tion (but intellectual contemplation), be- 
cause it has the same relation to the com- 
plete representation which the sensuous 
contemplation has; but Kant and Schulz 
do not want it called so; and, 3d. That 
through which both, are united, and only 
in this union become representation; and 
this we again unanimously call conception. 
But to state it tersely: what is really 
_the Science of Knowledge in two words ? 
It is this: Reason is absolutely self-de- 
termined ; Reason is only for Reason; but 
for Reason there is also nothing but Rea- 
son. Hence, everything, which Reason is, 
must be grounded in itself, and out of it- 
self, but not in or out of another—some 
external other, which it could never grasp 
without giving up itself. In short, the 
Science of Knowledge is transcendental 
idealism. Again, what is the content of 
the Kantian system in two words? I con- 
fess that I cannot conceive it possible how 
any one can understand even one sentence 
of Kant, and harmonize it with others, ex- 
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edly blind. How, then, ean Me. Schule 


cept on the same presupposition which the 
Science of Knowledge has just asserted, 
I believe that that presupposition is the 
everlasting refrain of his system; and | 
confess that one of the reasons why I re. 


fused to prove the agreement of the 


Science of Knowledge with Kant’s system 
was this: It appeared to me somewhat too 
ridiculous and too tedious to show up the 
forest by pointing out the several trees in 
it. 

I will cite here one chief passage from 
Kant. He says: “The highest principle 
of the possibility of all contemplation in 
relation to the understanding is this: that 
all the manifold be subject to the condi- 
tions of the original unity of appercep- 
tion.” That is to say, in other words, 
“That something which is contemplated 
be also thought, is only possible on condi- 
tion that the possibility of the original 
unity of apperception can coexist with it.” 
Now since, according to Kant, contempla- 
tion also is possible only on condition that 
it be thought and comprehended—other- 
wise it would remain blind— and since 
contemplation itself is thus subject to the 
conditions of the possibility of thinking— 
it follows that, according to Kant, not 
only Thinking immediately, but by the 
mediation of thinking, contemplation also, 
and hence all consciousness, is subject to 
the conditions of the original unity of ap- 
perception. 

Now, what is this condition? It is true, 
Kant speaks of conditions, but he states 
only one as a fundamental condition. 
What is this condition of the original 
unity of apperception ? It is this (see 16 
of the Critique of Pure Reason), “that my 
representations can be accompanied by the 
think? *—the word ‘I’? alone is itali- 
cised by Kant, and this is somewhat impor- 
tant; that is to say, I am the thinking in 
this thinking. 

Of what “I” does Kant speak here? | 
Perhaps of the Ego, which his followers 
quietly heap together by a manifold of 
representations, in no single one of which 
it was, but in all of which collectively it 
now is said to be. Then the words of 
Kant would signify this: I, who think D, 
‘am the same I who thought A, B and C, 
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and it is only through the thinking of my 
manifold thinking, that I first became I to 
myself—that is to say, the identical in the 
manifold? In that case Kant would have 
been just such a pitiable tattler as these 
Kantians; for in that case the possibility 
of all thinking would be conditioned, ac- 
cording to him, by another thinking, and 
by the thinking of this thinking; and I 
should like to know how we could ever ar- 
rive at a thinking. 

But, instead of tracing the consequences 
of Kant’s statement, I merely intended to 
cite his own words. He says again: ‘This 
representation, ‘I think,’ is anact of spon- 
taneity, i.e. it cannot be considered as be- 
longing to ®sensuousness.”” (I add: and 
hence, also, not to inner sensuousness, to 
which the above described identity of con- 
sciousness most certainly does belong.) 
Kant continues : ** I call it pure appercep- 
tion, in order to distinguish it from the 


empirical (just described) apperception, 


and because it is that self-consciousness, 
which, in producing the representation ‘I 
think’—which must accompany all other 
representations, and is in all consciousness 
one and the same—can itself be accompa- 
nied by no other representation.”? 

Here the character of pure self-con- 
sciousness is surely clearly enough de- 
scribed. It is in all consciousness the 
same—hence undeterminable by any acci- 
dent of consciousness; in it the Ego 
is only determined ‘through itself, and is 
thus absolutely determined. It is also 
clear here, that Kant could not have un- 
Gerstood this pure apperception to mean 


"the consciousness of our individuality, nor 


could he have taken the latter for the 


former ; for the consciousness of my indi- 


viduality, as an J, is necessarily condi- 
tioned by, and only possible through, the. 
consciousness of another individuality, a 

Hence we discover in Kant’s writings 
the conception of the pure Ego exactly as 
the Science of Knowledge has described it, 
and completely determined. Again,. ia 
what relation does Kant, in the above yas- 
sage, place this pure Ego to all conscious- 


. Ress? As conditioning the same. Hence, 


according to Kant, the possibility of all 


consciousness is conditioned by the possi- 
bility of the pure Ego, or by pure self-. 
consciousness, just as the Science of Knowl- 
edge holds. In thinking, the conditioning 
is made the prior of the conditioned—for 
this is the significance of that relation ; 
and thus it appears that, according to Kant, 
a systematic deduction of all conscious- 
ness, or, which is the same, a System of 
Philosophy, must proceed from the pure 
Ego, just as the Science of Knowledge 
proceeds; and Kant himself has thus sug- 
gested the idea of such a Science. 

But some one might wish to weaken this 
argument by the following distinction: It 
is one thing to condition, and another to 
determine. 

According to Kant, all consciousness is 
only conditioned by self-consciousness ; 
i.e. the content of that consciousness may 
have its ground in something else than 
self-consciousness ; provided the results of 
that grounding do not contradict the con- 
ditions of self-consciousness; those re- 
sults need not proceed from self-conscious- 
ness, provided they do not cancel its pos- 
sibility. 

But, according to the Science of Knowl- 
edge, all consciousness is determined 
through self-consciousness; i. e. every- 
thing which occurs in consciousness is 
grounded, given and produced by the con- 
ditions of self-consciousness, and a ground 
of the same in something other than self- 
consciousness does not exist at all. 

Now, to meet this argument, I must show 
that in the present case the determinateness 
follows immediately from the conditioned- 
ness, and that, therefore, the distinetion 
drawn between both is not valid in this in- 
stance. Whosoever says, * All conscious- 
ousness is conditioned by the possibility 
of self-consciousness, and as such I now 
propose to consider it,”? knows in this his 
investigation, nothing more concerning 
consciousness, and abstracts from every- 
thing be may believe, further to know 
concerning it. He deduces what is required 
from the asserted principle, and only what 
he thus ha» deduced as consciousness is 
for him consciousness, and everything else 
is and remains nothing. Thus the deriva- 
bility from self-consciousness determines 
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for him the extent of that which he holds 
to be consciousness, because he starts from 
the presupposition that all consciousness 
is conditioned by the possibility of self- 
consciousness. 

Now I know very well that Kant has by 
no means built up such a system ; for if he 
had, the author of the Science of Knowl- 
edge would not have undertaken that work, 
but would have chosen another branch of 
human knowledge for his field. I know 
that he has by no means proven his cate- 
gories to be conditions of self-conscious- 
ness ; I know that he has simply asserted 
them so to be; that he has still less de- 
duced time and space, and that which in 
original consciousness is inseparable from 
them—the matter which fills time and space 
—as such conditions ; since of these he has 
not even expressly stated, as he has done 
in the case of the categories, that they are 
such conditions. But I believe I know 
quite as well that Kant has thought such 
a system; that all his writings and utter- 
ances are fragments and results of this 
system, and that his assertions get mean- 
ing ar intention only through this presup- 
position. Whether he did not himself think 
this system with sufficient clearness and 
definiteness to enable him to utte: ‘c for 
others; or whether he did, indeed, think 
it thus clearly and merely did not want so 
to utter it, as some remarks would seem to 
indicate, might, it seems to me, be left un- 
decided; at least somebody else must in- 
vestigate this matter, for I have never as- 
serted anything on this point.* But, how- 
ever such an investigation may result, this 
merit surely belongs altogether to the great 


man ; that he first of all consciously sepa- 


* For instance—Critique of Pure Reason, p. 
108: “I purposely pass by the definition of 
these categories, although I may be in possession 
of it.” Now, these categories can be defined, 
each by its determined relation to the possi- 
bility of self consciousness, and whoever is in 
possession of these definitions, is necessarily 
possessed of the Science of Knowledge. Again, 
p. 109: ‘Zn a system of pure reason this defini- 
tion might justly be required of me, but in the 
present work they would only obscure the 
main point.” Here he clearly opposes two 
systems to each other—the System of Pure Rea- 
son and the “present work,” i. e. the Critique 
of Pure Reason—and the latter is said not to be 
the former. 
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rated philosophy from external objects, 
and led that science into the Self. This ig 
the spirit and the inmost soul of all his 
philosophy, und this also is the spirit and 
soul of the Science of Knowledge. 

I am reminded of a chief distinction 
which is said to exist between the Science 
of Knowledge and Kant’s system, and a 
distinction which but recently has been 
again insisted upon by a man who is justly 
supposed to have understood Kant, and 
who has shown that he-also has understood 
the Science of Knowledge. This man is 
Reinhold, who, in a late essay, in endeay- 
oring to prove that I have done injustice 
to myself, and to other successful students 
of Kant’s writings—in stating what I have 
just now reiterated and proved, i. e. that 
Kant’s system and the Science of Knowl- 
edge are)the same—proceeds to remark; 
“The ground of our assertion, that there 
is an external something corresponding to 
our representations, is most certainly held + 
by the Critique of Pure Reason to be con- 
tained in the Ego; but only in so far as em- 
pirical knowledge (experience) has taken 
place in the Ego as a fact; that is to say, 
the Critique of Pure Reason holds that this 
empirical knowledge has its ground in the 
pure Ego only in relation to its transcend-| 
ental content, which is the form of that 
knowledge; but in regard to its empirical 
content, which gives that knowledge ob- 
jective validity, it is grounded in the Ego 
through a something which is not the Ego. 
Now, a scientific form of philosophy was 
not possible so long as that something, 
which is not Ego, was looked for outside 
of the Ego as ground of the objective. re- 
ality of the transcendental content of the 
Ego.” 

Thus Reinhold. Ihave not convinced 
my readers, or demonstrated my proof, 
until I have met this objection. 

The (purely historical) question is this: 
Has Kant really placed the ground of ex- 
perience (in its empirical content) in 4 
something different from the Ego? 

I know very well that all the Kantians, 
except Mr. Beck, whose work appeared 
after the publication of the Science of 
Knowledge, have really understood Kant 
to say this. Nay, the last interpreter of 
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Kant, Mr. Schulz, whom Kant himself has 


endorsed, thus interprets him. How often 


does Mr. Schulz admit that the objective 
ground of the appearances is contained in 
something which is a thing in itself, &c., 
&e. We have just seen how Reinhold also 
interprets Kant. 

Now it may seem presumptuous for one 
man to arise and say : “ Up to this moment, 
amongst a number of worthy scholars who 
have devoted their time and energies to 
the interpretation of a certain book, not a 
single one has understood that book other- 
wise than utterly falsely ; they all have dis- 
covered in that system the very doctrine 
which it refutes—dogmatism, instead of 
transcendental idealism; and I alone un- 
derstand it rightly.” Yet this presumption 
might be but seemingly so; for it is to be 
hoped. that other persons will adopt that 
one man’s views, and that, therefore, he 
will not always stand alone. There ure 
other reasons why it is not very presump- 
tuous to contradict the whole number of 
Kantians, but I will not mention them 
here. 

But what is most curious in this matter 

is this—the discovery that Kant did not 
intend to speak of a something different 
from the Ego, is by no means a new one. 
For ten years everybody could read the 
most thorough and complete proof of it 
in Jacobi’s “Idealism and Realism,”’ and 
in his “Transcendental Idealism.”? In 
those works Jacobi has put together the 
‘most evident and decisive passages from 
Kant’s writings on this subject, in Kant’s 
own words. I do not like to do again 
what has once been done, and cannot 
be done better; and I refer my readers 
with the more pleasure to those works, as 
they, like all philosophical writings of 
Jacobi, may be even yet of advantage to 
them. 

A few questions, however, I propose to 
address to those interpreters of Kant. 
Tell me, how far does the applicability of 
the categories extend, according to Kant, 
particularly of the category of causality ? 
Clearly only to the field of appearances, 
and hence only to that which is already 
in us and for us. But in what manner do 
We then come to accept a something differ- 
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ent from the Ego, as the ground of the 
empirical content of Knowledge? I an- 
swer: only by drawing a conclusion from 
the grounded to the ground ; hence by ap- 
plying the category of causality. Thus, 
indeed, Kant himself discovers it to be, 


’ and hence rejects the assumption of things, 


&c., &c., outside of us. But his interpret- 
ers make him forget for the present in-— 
stance the validity of categories generally, 
and make him arrive, by a bold leap, from 
the world of appearances to the thing per 
se outside of us. Now, how do these in- 
terpreters justify this inconsequence ? 
Kant evidently speaks of a thing per se. 
But what is this thing to him? A nowme- 
non, as we can find in many passages of his 
writings. Reinhold and Schulz also hold 
it to bea noumenon. Now, what is a nou- 
menon? According to Kant, to Reinhold, 
and Schulz, a something, which our think- 
ing—by laws to be shown up, and which 
Kant has shown up—adds to the appear- 
ance, and which must so be added in 
thought ;* which, therefore, is produced 
only through our thinking ; not, however, 
through our free, but through a necessary 
thinking, which is only for our thinking— 


_ for us thinking beings. . 


But what do those interpreters make of 
this noumenon or thing in itself? The 
thought of this thing in itself is grounded 
in sensation, and sensation they again 
assert to be grounded in the thing in itself. 
Their globe rests on the great elephant, 
and the great elephant—rests on the globe. 
Their thing in itself, which is a mere 
thought, they say affects the Ego. Have 
they then forgotten their first speech, and 
is the thing, per se, which a moment ago 
was but a mere thought, now turned into 
something more? Or do they seriously 
mean to apply to a mere thought, the ex- 
clusive predicate of reality, i. e. causality ? 
And such teachings are put forth as the 


* Here is the corner stone of Kant’s realism. 
I must think something as thing in itself, i. e. 
as independent of me, the empirical, whenever 
I occupy the standpoint of the empirical; and 
because I must -think so, I never become con- 
scious of this activity in my thinking, since it 
is not free. Only when I occupy the stand- 
point of philosophy can I draw the conclusion 
that I am active in this thinking. © 
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astonishing discoveries of the great genius, 
who, with his torch, lights up the retro- 
grade philosophical century. 

It is but too well known to me that the 
Kautianism of the Kantians is precisely 


the just described system—is really this _ 


monstrous composition of the most vulgar 
dogmatism, which allows things per se to 
make impressions upon us, and of the most 
decided idealism, which allows all being 
to be generated only through the thinking 
of the intelligence, and which knows noth- 


ing of any other sort of being. From what . 


I am yet going to say on this subject, I 
except two men—Reinhold, because with 
a power of mind and a love of truth which 
do credit to his heart and head, he has 
abandoned this system, (which, however, 
ha still holds to be the Kantian system, 
and I only disagree with him on this purely 
historical question,) and Schulz, because 
he has of late been silent on philosophical 
questions, which leaves it fair to assume 
that he has begun to doubt his former 
system. 

But concerning the others, it must be 
acknowledged by all who have still their 


inner sense sufficiently under contro] to 
be able to distinguish between being and 
thinking and not to mix both together, 
that a system which thus mixes being 


and thinking receives but too much 
honor if it is spoken of seriously. To be 
sure, very few men may be properly re- 


quired to overcome the natural tendency 


towards dogmatism sufficiently to lift 
themselves up to the free flight of Specu- 
lation. What was impossible for a man 
of overwhelming mental activity like 
Jacobi, how can it be expected of certain 
other men, whom I would rather not name ? 
But that these incurable dogmatists should 
have persuaded themselves that Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason was food for them ; 
that they had the boldness to conclude— 
since Kant’s writings had been praised 
(God may know by what chance!) in some 
celebrated journal—they might also now 
follow the fashion and become Kantians ; 
that since then, for years, they, in their 
intoxication, have be-written many a ream 
of valuable paper, without ever, in all this 
time, having come to their senses, or un- 
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derstood but one period of all they haye 
written; that up to the present day, 
though they have been somewhat rudely 
shaken, they have not been able to rub the 
sleep out of their eyes, but rather prefer 
to beat and kick about them, in the hope 
of striking some of these unwelcome dis- 
turbers of their peace; and that the Ger. 
man public, so desirous of acquiring 
knowledge, should have bought their 
blackened paper with avidity, and at- 
tempted to suck up the spirit of it—nay, 
should even, perhaps, have copied and re- 
copied these writings without ever clearly 
perceiving that there was no sense in 
them: all this will forever, in the annals 
of philosophy, remain the disgrace of our - 
century, and ourposterity will be able to 
explain these occurrences of our times 
only on the presupposition of a mental 
epidemic, which had taken hold of this 
age. 

But, will these interpreters reply: your 
argument is, after all—if we abstract from 
Jacobi’s writings, which, to be sure, are 
rather hard to swallow, since they quote 
Kant’s own words—no more than this: it 
is absurd; hence Kant cannot have meant 
to say it. Now, if we admit the absurdity, 
as unfortunately we must, why, then, 
might not Kant have said these absurdi- 
ties, just as well as we others, amongst 
whom there are some, of whom you your- 
self confess the merits, and to whom you 
doubtless will not deny all sound under- 
standing? - 

I reply : to be the inventor of a system is 
one thing, and to be his commentators and 
successors, another. What, in case of the 


- latter, would not testify to an absolute want 


of sound sense, might certainly evince it in 
the former. The ground is this: the latter 
are not yet possessed of the idea of the 
whole—for if they were so possessed, there 
would be no necessity for them to study 
the system; they are merely to construct 
it out of the parts which the inventor 
hands over to them; and all these parts 
ar., in their minds, not fully determined; 
.ounded off, and made smooth, until they 
are united into a natural whole. Now, 
this construction of the parts may require 
some time, and during this time it may 
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occur that these men determine some parts 
inaccurately, and hence place them in con- 
tradiction with the whole, of wiich they 
are pot yet possessed. The discoverer of 
the idea of the whole, on the contrary, 
proceeds from this idea, in which all parts 
are united, and these parts he separately 


places before his readers, because only 


thus can he communicate the whole. The 
work of the former is a synthetizing of 
that which they do not yet possess, but are 
to obtain through the synthesis; the work 
of the latter is an analyzing of that which 
he already possesses. 1t is very possible 
that the former may not be aware of the 
contradiction in which the several parts 
stand to the whole which is to be com- 
posed of them, for they may not have got 
so far yet as to compare them. But it is 
quite certain that the latter, who proceed- 
ed from the composite, must have thought, 
or believed thgt he thought, the contradic- 
tion which is in the parts of his represent- 


ation—for he certainly at one time held all — 


the parts together. It is not absurd to 
think dogmatism now, and in another mo- 
ment transcendental idealism ; for this we 
all do, and must do, if we wish to phil- 
osophize about both systems; but it is ab- 
surd to think both systems as one. The 
interpreters of Kant’s system do not neces- 
sarily think it thus as one; but the author 
of that system must certainly have done 
so if his system was intended to effect 
such a union. 

Now, I, at least, am utterly incapable of 
believing such an absurdity on the part of 
any one who has his senses; how, then, 
can I believe Kant to have been guilty of 
it? Unless Kant, therefore, declares ex- 
pressly in so many words, that he deduces 
sensation from an impression of the thing, 
per se, or, to use his own terminology, that 
sensativa must be explained in philosophy, 
from a transcendental object which exists 
outside of us, I shall not believe what 
these interpreters tell us of Kant. But if 
he does make this declaration, I shall con- 
sider the Critique of Pure Reason rather as 
the result of the most marvellous accident 
than as the product of a mind. 

Bat, say our opponents, does not Kant 


“state expressly that The object is given 
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to us,” and “ that this is possible because | 
the object affects us as in a certain man- 
ner,” and ‘‘that there is a power of at- 
taining representations by the manner in 
which objects affect us, which power is 
called sensuousness.” Nay, Kant says even 
this: “How should our knowledge be 
awakened into exercise if it were not done 
by objects that touch our senses and 
partly produce representations themselves, 
while partly putting our power of under- 
standing into motion, to compare, connect 


and separate these representations, and 


thus to form the raw material of ou sen- 
suous impressions into a knowledge which 
is called experience.” Well, these are 
probably all the passages which can be 
adduced by our opponents. Now, putting 
merely passages against passages, and 
words against words, and abstracting al- 
together from the idea of the whole, 
which I assume these interpreters never to 
have had, let me ask firet, if these passages. 
could really not be united with Kant’s. 
other frequently repeated statements, viz.,. 
that it is folly to speak of an impression. 
produced upon us by an external tran-- 
scendental object,—how did it happen. 
that these interpreters preferred to sacri- 
fice the many statements, which assert a. 


- transcendental idealism, to these few pas-. 


sages, which assert a dogmatism, than. 
vice versa? Doubtless because they did. 
not attempt the study of Kant’s writings 
with an impartial mind, but had their: 
heads full of that dogmatism—which con-. 
stitutes their very being—as the only cor-- 
rect system, which they assumed such a 
sensible man as Kant must necessarily 
also hold to be the only correct system ;. 
and because they thus did not seek to be- 
taught by Kant, but merely to: be con- 
firmed by him in their old way of think-- 
ing. 

But cannot these seemingly opposite- 
statements be united? Kant speaks in. 
these passages of objects. What this word. 
is to signify, we clearly must learn from: 
Kant himself. He says: “It is the un- 
derstanding which adds the object to the: 
appearance, by connecting the manifold. 
of the appearance in one consciousness. 
When this is done, we say we know the: 
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object, for we have effecivd a synthetical 
unity in the manifold of the contempla- 
tion, and the conception of this unity is 
the representation of the object=X. But 
this X is not the transcendental object (i. e. 
the thing per se), for of that we know not 
even so much.” 

What, then, is this object? That which 
the understanding adds to the appearance, 
a mere thought. Now, the object affects— 
i. e. something which is a mere thought 
affects. What does this mean? If I have 
' but a spark of logic, it means simply: it 
affects in so far as it is; hence it is only 
thought as affecting. Let as now see what 
Kant means when he speaks about the 
“power to obtain representations by the 
manner in which objects affect us.” Since 
we only think the affection itself, we 
doubtless only think likewise that which is 
common to the affection. Or: if you posit 


‘an object with the thought that it has 
‘affected you, you think yourself in this 
case affected; and if you think that this 
occurs in respect to all the objects of your 


perception, you think yourself as liable to 
be affected generally—or, in other words, 
you ascribe to yourself, through this your 
thinking, receptivity or sensuousness. 

But do we not thas assume, after all, 
affection to explain knowledge? Let me 
state the difference in one word: it is true, 
all our knowledge proceeds from an affec- 
tion, but not an affection through an ob- 
ject. This is Kant’s doctrine, and that of 
the Science of Knowledge. As Mr. Beck 
has ‘overlooked this important point, and 
as Reinhold does not call sufficient atten- 
tion to that which makes the positing of a 
non-Ego possible, I consider it proper to 
explain the matter in a few words. In 
doing so I shall use my own terminology, 
and not Kant’s, because I naturally have 
my own more at my command. 

When 1 posit myself, [ posit myself 
as a limited; in consequence of the con- 
templation of my self-positing, I am finite. 

This, my limitedness—since it is the 
condition which makes my self-positing 
possible—is an ‘original limitedness. 
Somebody might wish to explain this still 
further, and either deduce the limitedness 
of myself as the reflected, from my neces- 
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sary limitedness as the reflecting; which 
would result in the statement: I am finite 
to myself, because I can think only the 
finite;—or he might explain the limited. 
ness of the reflecting from that of the re. 
flected, which would result in the state. 
ment: I can think only the finite, because 
I am finite. Bnt such an explanation 
would explain nothing, for I am originally © 
neither the reflecting nor the reflected, but 
both in their union ; which union I cannot 
think, it is true, because I separate, in 
thinking, the reflecting from the reflected, 

All limitedness is, by its very concep- 
tion, a determined, and not a general lim- 
itedness, 

From the possibility of an Ego, we have 
thus deduced the necessity of a general 
limitedness of the Ego. But the determin- 
edness of this limitedness eannot be de- 
duced, since it is, as we have seen, that 
which conditions all Egoness. Here, 
therefore, all deduction is at an end. 
This determinedness appears as the abso- 
lutely accidental, and furnishes the mere- 
ly empirical of our knowledge. It is this 
determinedness, for instance, by virtue of 
which I am, amongst all possible rational 
beings, a man, and amongst all men this 
particular person, &c., &c. 

This, my limitation, in its determined- 
ness, manifests itself as a limitation of 
my practical power (here philosophy is 
therefore driven from the theoretical to 
the practical sphere); and the immediate 
perception of this limitation is a feeling (I 
prefer to use this word instead of Kant’s 
** sensation,” for feeling only becomes 
sensation by being related in thinking to 
an object); for instance, the feeling of 
sweet, red, cold, &c. 

To forget this original feeling, leads to 
a bottomless transcendental idealism, and 
to an incomplete philosophy, which cannot 
explain the simply sensible predicates of 
objects. Now, the endeavor to explain 
this original feeling from the causality of 
a something, is the dogmatism of the Kant- 
ians, which I have just shown up, and 
which they would like to put on Kants 
shoulders. This, their something, is the 


‘everlasting thing per se. All transcenden- 


tal explanation, on the contrary, stops 
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the immediate feeling, from the reason 
just pointed out. It is true, the empirical 
Ego, which transcendental idealism ob- 
serves, explains this feeling to itself by 
the law, ** No limitation without a limit- 
ing;” and thus, through contemplation of 
the limiting, produces extended matter, of 
which it now, as of its ‘ground, predicates 
the merely’ subjective sensation of feel- 
ing; and it is only by virtue of this syn- 
thesis that the Ego makes itself an object. 
The continued analysis and the continued 
explanation of its own condition, give to 
the Ego its own system of a universe; and 
the observation of the laws of. this expla- 
nation gives to the philosopher his science. 
It is here that Kant’s Realism is based, but 
his Realism is a transcendental idealism. 

This whole determinedness, and hence 
also the total of feelings which it makes 
possible, is to be regarded as a priori— 
i. e. absolutely, without any action of 
our own—determined. It is Kant’s recep- 
tivity, and a particular of this receptivity 
is an affection. Without it, consciousness 
is unexplainable. 

There is no doubt that it is an immedi- 
ate fact of consciousness—I feel myself 
thus or thus determined. Now, when the 
oft-lauded philosophers attempt to explain 
this feeling, is it not clear that they at- 
tempt to append something to it which is 
not immediately involved in the fact? and 
how can they do this, except through 
thinking, and through a thinking according 
toa category, which category is here that 
of the real ground? Now, if they have 
not an immediate contemplation of the 
thing per se and its relations, what else 
can they possibly know of this category, 
but that they are compelled to think ac- 
cording to it? They assert nothing but 
that they are compelled to add in thought 
a thing as the grouad of this feeling. But 
this we cheerfully admit in regard to the 
standpoint which they occupy. Their 


thing is produced by their thinking; and 
now itis at the same time to be a thing 
per se, i. e. not produced by thinking. 
Ireally do not comprehend them; I can 
neither think this thought, nor think an 
understending which does think it; and 
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by this declaration, I hope I have done 
with them forever. 


Vii. 


Having finished this digression, we now 
return to our original intention, which 
was to describe the procedure of the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge, and to justify it 
against the attacks of certain philosophers. 
We said, the philosopher observes himself 
in the act whereby he constructs for him- 
self the conception of himself; and we 
now add, he also thinks this act of his. 

For the philosopher, doubtless, knows 
whereof he speaks; but a mere contempla- 
tion gives no conscioueness ; only that is 
known which is conceived and thought. 
This conception or comprehension of his 
activity is very well possible for the phil- 
osopher, since he is already in possession — 
of experience; for he has a conception of 
activity in general, and as such, namely, 
as the opposite of the equally well known 
conseption of Being; and he also has a 
conception of this particular activity, as 
that of an intelligence, i. e. as simply an 
ideal activity, and not the real causality of 
the practical Ego; and moreover, a con- 
ception of the peculiar character of this 
particular activity as an in itself returning 
activity, and not an activity directed upon 
an external object. 

But here as well as everywhere it is to 
be well remembered that the contempla- 
tion is and remains the basis of the con- 
ception, i. e. of that which is conceived in 
the conception. We cannot absolutely cre- 
ate or produce by thinking; we can only 
think that which is immediately contem- 
plated by us. A thinking, which has no 
contemplation for its basis, which does not 
embrace a contemplation entertained in 

the same undivided moment, is an empty 
thinking, or is really no thinking at all. 
At the utmost it may be the thinking of a 
maere sign of the conception, and if this 
sign is a word, as seems likely, the mere 
thoughtless utterance of this word. I de- 
termine my contemplation by the thinking 


of an opposite; this and nothing else is 


the meaning of the expression—I compre- 
hend the contemplation. 
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Through thinking, the activity, which 
the philosopher thinks, becomes objective 
to him, i. e. it floats before him, in so far as 
he thinks it, as something which checks 
or limits the freedom (the undetermined- 
ness) of his thinking. This is thé true 
\and original significance of objectivity. 
As certain as I think, I think a determined 
something; or, in other words, the freedom 
of my thinking, which might have been di- 
rected upon an infinite manifold of objects, 
is nov, when I think, only directed upon 
that limited sphere of my thinking which 
. the present object fille. It is limited to 
this sphere. I restrict myself with free- 
dom to this sphere, if I contemplate my- 
self in the doing of it. I am restricted by 
this sphere, if I contemplate only the object 
and forget myself, as is universally done 
on the standpoint of common thinking. 
What I have just now said is intended to 
correct the following objections and mis- 
understandings. 

All thinking is necessarily directed upon 
a being, say some. Now the Ego of the 
Science of Knowledge is not to have being; 
hence it is unthinkable, and the whole 
Science, which is built upon such a con- 
tradiction, is null and void. 

. Let me be permitted to make a prelimi- 
nary remark concerning the spirit which 
prompts this objection. When the wise 
men, who urge it, take the conception of 
the Ego as determined in the Science of 
Knowledge, and examine it by the rules of 
their logic, they doubtless think that con- 
ception, for how else could they compare 
and relate it to something else? If they 
really could not think it, they would not 
be able to say a word about it, and it 
would remain altogether unknown to them. 
But they have really, as we see, happily 
achieved the thinking of it, and so must 
be able to think it. Yet, because accord- 
ing to their traditional and misconceived 
rules, they ought to have been unable to 
think it, they would now rather deny the 
possibility of an act, while doing it, than 
give up their rule; they would believe 
an old book rather than their own con- 
sciousness. How little can these men be 
aware of what they really do! How me- 
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chanically, and without any inner atten- 
tion and spirit, must they produce their 
philosophical specimens! Master Jourdan 
after all was willing to believe that he had 
spoken prose all his lifetime, without 
knowing it, thougk it did appear rather 
curious; but these men, if they had been 
in his place, would have proven in the 
most beautiful prose that they could not 
speak prose, since they did not possess 
the rules of speaking prose, and since the 
conditions of the possibility of a thing 
must always precede its reality. Nay, if 
critical idealism should continue to bes 
burden to them, it is to be expected that 
they will next go te Aristotle for advice as 
to whether they really live, or are already 
dead and buried. By doubting the pos- 
sibility of ever becoming conscious of their 
freedom and Egoness, they are covertly 
already doubting this very point. 

Their objection might therefore be sum- 
marily put aside, since it contradicts, and 
thus annihilates itself. But let us see 
where the real ground of the misunder- 
standing may be concealed. 

All thinking necessarily proceeds from 
a being, say they. Now what does this 
mean? If it is to mean what we have just 
shown up, namely, that thera is in all 
thinking a thought, an object of the think- 
ing, to which this particular thinking ¢on- 
fines itself, and by which it seems to be 
limited, then their premise must undoubt- 
edly be admitted; and it is not: the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge which is going to deny 
it. This objectivity for the mere thinking 
does doubtless also belong to the Ego, 
from which the Science of Knowledge pro- 
ceeds; or, which means the same, to the 
act whereby the Ego constructs itself for 
itself. But it is only through thinking 
and only for thinking that it has this ob- 
jectivity ; it is merely an ideal being. 

If, however, the being, of their above 
assertion, is to mean not a mere ideal, but 
a real being, i. e. a something, limiting 
not only the ideal, but also the actually 
productive, the practical activity of the 
Ego—that is to say, a something perma- 
nent in time and persistent in space—then 
that assertion of theirs is unwarranted. 


n 
ag 


If it were correct, no science of philoso- 
phy were possible, for the conception of 
the Ego would be unthinkable; and self- 
consciousness, nay, even consciousness, 
would also be impossible. If it were cor- 
rect, w2, it is true, should be compelled to 
stop philosophizing ; but this would be no 
gain to them, for they would also have to 
stop refuting ue. But do they not them- 
selves repudiate the correctness of their 
assertion? Do they not think themselves 
every moment of their life as free and as 
having causa’ity? Do they not, for in- 
stance, think themselves the free, active 
authors of the very sensible and very 
original objections, which they bring up 
from time to time against our system ? 


Now, is then this “‘ themselves ” something 


which checks and limits their causality, 
or is it not rather the very opposite of the 
check, namely, the very causality itself? 
I must refer them to what I have said in 
§v. on this subject. If such a sort of 
being were ascribed to the Ego, the Ego 
would cease to be Ego; it would become a 
thing, and its conception would be annihi- 
lated. It is true that afterwards— not 
afterwards as a posteriority in time, but 
afterwards in the series of the dependence 
of thinking—we also ascribe such a being 
to the Ego, which, nevertheless, remains 
and must remain Ego in the original mean- 
ing of the word; this being consisting 
partly of extension and persistency in 


Space, and in this respect it becomes a body, 


and partly identity and permanency in 
time, and in this respect it becomes a soul. 
But it is the business of philosophy to 
prove, and genetically to explain how the 
Ego comes to think itself thus, and all 
this belongs not to that which is presup- 
posed, but to that which is to be deduced. 
The result, therefore, remains thus: the 
Ego is originally only an acting; if you 
but think it as an active, you have already 
an Empirical, and hence a conception of it, 
which must first be deduced.* 


* To state the main point in a few words: 
A being signifies a limitation of free activity. 
Now this activity is regarded either as that of 
the mere intelligence, and then that which is 
Posited as limiting this activity has a mere 

being, mere objectwity in regard to consctous- 
ness.—This objectivity is in every representa- 
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But our opponents claim that they do not 
make their assertion without all proof; ° 
they want to prove it by logic, and, if God 
is willing, by the logical proposition of 
contradiction. 5 

If there is anything which clearly shows 
the lamentable condition of philosophy as 
a science in these our days, it is that such 
occurrences can take place. If anybody 
were to speak about mathematics, natural 
sciences, or any other science, in a manner 
which would indicate beyond a doubt his 
complete ignorance concerning the first 
principles of such a science, he would be 
at once sent back to the school from which 
he ran away too soon. But in philosophy 
it is not to be thus. If in philosophy a 
man shows :n the same manner his com- 
plete ignorance, we are, with many bows 
and compliments to the sharp-sighted man, 
to give him publicly that private schooling 
which he so sadly needs, and without be- 
traying the least smile or gesture of dis- 
gust. Have, then, the philosophers in two 
thousand years made cicar not a single 
proposition whick might now be considered 
as established for that science without fur- 
ther proof? If there is such a proposition, 
it is certainly that of the distinction of 
logic, as a purely formal science, from real 
philosophy or metaphysics. But what is 
really the true meaning of this terrible 
logical proposition of contradiction which | 
is to crush at one stroke our whole sys- 
tem? As far as I know, simply this: if a 
conception is already determined by a cer- 
tain characteristic, then it must not be de- 
termined by another opposite characteris- 
tic. But by what characteristic the con- 

ception is originally to be characterized, 
this logical theorem does not say, nor can 
say, for it presupposes the original determ- 
ination, and is applicable only in so far 
as that is presupposed. Concerning the 
original determination another science will 
have to decide. 

These wise men tell us that it is contra- 


tion (even in that of the Ego, of virtue, of the 
moral law, &c., or in that of complete phan- 
tasms, as, for instance, a squared circle, a 
sphynx, &c.) object of the mere representation. 
Or the free activity is regarded as having actual 
causality; and then that which limits it, has 
actual existence, the real world. 
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the predicate of actual being. Yet how 
can this be contradictory, unless ihe con- 
ception has first been thus determined by 
the predicate of actual being, and has 
then had that predicate denied to it? But 
who authorized them to determine the con- 
ception by that predicate? Do not these 
adepts in logic perceive that they postulate 
their principle, and turn around in an evi- 
dent circle? Whether there really be a 
conception, which is originally —by the 
laws of the synthetizing, not of the merely 
analyzing reason—not determined by that 
predicate of actual being, this they will 
have to go-and learn from contemplation ; 
logic only warns them against afterwards 
again applying the same predicate to that 
conception; of course also, in the same 
respect, in which they have denied the-de- 
terminability of the conception by that 
predicate. 

But certainly if they have not yet ele- 
vated themselves to the consciousness of 
that contemplation, which is not determ- 
ined by the predicate of being, (for that 
they should unconsciously possess that 
contemplation itself, Reason herself has 
taken care of,) then all their conceptions, 
which can be derived only from sensuous 
contemplation, are very properly determ- 
ined by the predicate of this actual being. 
In that case, however, they must not be- 
lieve that logic has taught. them this assert- 
ed connection of thinking and being, for 
their knowledge of it is altogether derived 
from their unfortunate empirical self. 
They, standing on the standpoint of know- 
ing no other conceptions than those derived 
from sensuous contemplation, would, of 
course, contradict themselves if they were 
to think one of their conceptions without 
the predicate of actual being. We, on our 
part, are also weli content to let them re- 
tain this rule for themselves, since it is 
most assuredly universally valid for the 
whole sphere of their possible thinking ; 
and to let them always carefully keep an 
eye on this rule, so that they may not vio- 
late it. As for ourselves, however, we can- 
not use this their rule any longer, for we 
possess a few conceptions more, resting in 
a sphere over which their rule does not ex- 
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dictory not to determine a conception by 


tend, and about which they can speak . 
nothing, since it does not exist for them, 
Let them, therefore, attend to their own 
business hereafter, and leave us to attend 
to ours. Even in so far as we grant them 
the rule, namely, that every thinking 
must have an object of thinking ; it is by 
no means a logical rule, but rather one 
which logic presupposes, and through which 
logic first becomes possible. To think, is the 
same as to determine objects; both con- 
ceptions are identical ; logic furnishes the 
rules of this determining, and hence pre- 
supposes clearly enough the determining 
generally as a part of consciousness. That 
all thinking has an object can be show 
only in contemplation. Think! and ob- 
serve in this thinking how you do it, and 
you will doubtless find that you oppose 
to your thinking an object of this thinking, 

Another objection, somewhat related to 
the above, is this: If you do not proceed 
from a being, how can you, without being 
illogical, deduce a being? You will never 
be able to get anything else out of what 
you take in hand than what is already con- 
tained in it, unless you proceed dishoneatly 
and use juggler tricks. 

I reply: Nor do we deduce being in the 
sense in which you use the word, i. ea 
being, per se. What the philosopher takes 
up is an acting, which acts according to 
certain laws, and what he establishes is 
the series of necessary acts of this acting. 
Amongst these acts there occurs one which 
to the acting itself appears as a being, and 
which by laws to be shown up, must 80 ap- 
pear to it. The philosopher who observes 
the acting from a higher standpoint, never 
ceases to regard it as an acting. A being 
exists only for the observed Ego, which 
thinks realistically; but for the philos- 
pher there is acting, and only acting, for 
he thinks idealistically. 

Let me express it on this occasion in all 
clearness: The essence of transcendental 
idealism generally, and of the Science of 
Knowledge particularly, consists in this, 
that the conception of being is not at all 
viewed as a first and original conception, 
but simply as a derived conception; dt 
rived from the opposition of activity. 
Hence it is considered only as a negalivt 
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conception. The only positive for the 
idealist is Freedom; being is the mere 
negative of freedom. Only thus has ideal- 
ism a firm basis, and is in harmony with 
itself. But dogmatism, which believed 
itself safely reposing upon being, as a basis 
no further to be investigated or grounded, 
regards this assertion as a stupidity 
and horror, for it is its annihilation. 
That wherein the dogmatist, amongst all 
the inflictions which he has experienced 
from time to,‘time, still found a hiding 
place—namely, some original being, though 
it were but a raw and formless matter—is 
now utterly destroyed, and he stands naked 
and defenceless. He has no weapons 
against this attack except the assurance of 
his hearty disgust, and his confession, that 
he does not understand, and positively can- 
not and will not think, what is required of 
him. We cheerfully give credence to this 
statement, and only beg that he will also 
place faith in our assurance, that we find 
it not at all difficult to think our system. 
Nay, if this should be too much for him, we 
¢an even abstain from it, and leave him to 
believe whatever he chooses on this point. 
That we do not nd cannot force him to 
adopt our system, because its adoption de- 
pends upon freedom, has already been 
often enough admitted. 

I say that the dogmatist has nothing left 
but the assurance of his incapacity, for 
the idea of intrenching himself bebind 
general logic, and conjuring the shade of 
the Stagirite, because he knows not how 


to defend his own body, is altogether new, © 


and will find few imitators even in this 
universal state of despair; since the least 
school knowledge of what logic really is, 
will suffice to make every one reject this 
protection. 

Let no one be deceived by these oppo- 
nents, if they adopt the language of ideal- 
ism, and admitting with their lips the cor- 
Tectness of its views, protest that they 
know well enough that being is only to 
signify being for us. They are dogmatists. 
For every one who asserts that all thinking 
and consciousness must proceed from a 
being, makes being something primary; 
and it is this which constitutes dogmatism. 


3y such a confusion of speech they but. 


demonstrate the utter confusion of their 
conceptions; for what may a being for us 
mean, which is, nevertheless, to be an 
original not-derived being? Who, then, 
are those *‘ we,” for whom alone this being 
is? Are they intelligences as such? Then 
the statement “ there is something for the 
intelligence,” signifies, this something is 
represented by the intelligence; and the 
statement “it is only for the intelligence,” 
signifies, it is only represented. Hence the 
conception of a being, which, from a cer- 
tain point of view, is to be independent of 
the representation, must, after all, be de- 
rived from the representation, since it is to 
be, only through it; and these men would, 
therefore, be more in harmony with the 
Science of Knowledge than they believed. 
Or are those ‘* we” themselves things, 
original things, things in themselves? 
How, then, can anything be for them ; how 
can they even be for -themselves, since the 
conception of a thing involves merely that 
it is, but not that the thing is for itself? 
What may the word for signify to them? 
Is it, perhaps, but an innocent adornment 
which they have adopted for the sake of 
fashion? 
Vill. 

The Science of Knowledge has said, * It 
is not possible to abstract from the Ego.” 
This assertion may be regarded from two 
points of view—either from the standpoint 
of common consciousness, and then it 
means, ‘* We never have another represen- 
tation than that of ourselves; throughout 
our whole life, and in all moments of our 
life, we think only I, I, I, and nothing but 
I.” Or it may be viewed from the stand- 
point of the philosopher, and then it will 
have the following significance: ‘ The Ego 
must necessarily be added in thought to 
whatever occurs in consciousness ;” or as 
Kant expresses it, “All my representations 
must be thought as accompanied by —I 
think.”* What nonsense were it to main- 
tain the first interpretation to be the true. 
one, and what wretchedness to refute it in 
that interpretation. But in the latter in- 
terpretation the assertion of the Science of 
Knowledge will doubtless be acceptable to. 
every one who is but able to understand it; 
and if it had only been thus understood: 
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before, we should long ago have been rid 
of the thing per se, for it would have been 
seen that we are always the Thinking, 
whatever we may think, and that hence 
nothing can occur in us which is independ- 
ent of us, because it all is necessarily re- 
lated to our thinking. 


Ix. 


“But,” confess other opponents of the 
Science of Knowledge, ‘as far as owr own 
persons are concerned, we cannot, under 
the conception of the Ego, think anything 
elst than our own dear persons a3 opposed 
to other persons. Ego (I) signifies my par- 
. ticular person, named, for instance, Caius 
or Sempronius, as distinguished from other 
persons not so named. Now, if I should 
abstract, as the Science of Knowledge re- 
quires me to do, from this individual per- 
sonality, there would be nothing left to me 
which might be characterized as I; I might 
just as well call the remainder Jt.” 

Now, what is the real meaning of this 
objection, so boldly put forth? Does it 
speak of the original real synthesis of the 
conception of the individual (their own 
dear persons and other persons), and do 
they therefore mean to say, “ there is noth- 
ing synthetized in this conception but the 
conception of an object generally—of the 
It, and of other objects (Jts)—from which 
the first one is distinguished?” Or does 
that objection fly for protection to the 
common use of language, and do they 
therefore mean to say, “In language, the 
word I (Ego) signifies only individuality ?” 
As far as the first is concerned, every one, 
who is as yet possessed of his senses, 
must see that by distinguishing one object 
from its equals, i. e. from other objects, 
we arrive only at a determined object, but 
not at a determined person. The synthesis 
of the conception of the personality is 
quite different. The Egoness (the in itself 
returning activity, the subject-objectivity, 
or whatever you choose to call it,) is origi- 
nally opposed to the It, to the mere objec- 
tivity; and the positing of these concep- 
tions is absolute, is conditioned by no 
other positing, is thetical, not synthetical. 
‘This conception of the Egoness, which has 
arisen in our Self, is now transferred to 
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something, which in the first positing was 
posited as an It, as a mere object, and is 
synthetically united with it; and it is only 

through this conditional synthesis that 

there first arises forusa Thou. The con- 

ception of Thou arises from the union of the 

It and the I. The conception of the Ego in 

this opposition ; hence, as conception of the 

individual, is the synthesis of the I with 

itself. That which posits itself in the de- 

scribed act, not generally, but as Ego, is 

I; and that which in the same act is. 
posited as Ego, not through itself, but 

through me, is Thou. Now it is doubtless 

possible to abstract from this product of a 

synthesis, for what we ourselves have syn- 

thetized we doubtless can analyze again, 

and when we so abstract, the remainder 

will be the general Ego, i. e. the not-object, 

Taken in this interpretation, the objection 

would be simply absurd. 

But how if our opponents cling to the use 
of language? Even if it is true that the 
word 1” has hitherto signified in lan- 
guage only the individual, would this make 
it necessary that a distinction in the origi- 
nal synthesis is not to be remarked and 
named, simply because it has never before 
been noticed? But is it true? Of what 
use of language do they speak? Of the 
philosophical language? I have shown 
already that Kant uses the conception of 
the pure Ego in the same meaning I at- 
tach to it. If he says, “1am the thinking 
in this thinking,” does he then only op- 
pose himself to other persons, and not 
rather to all object of thinking generally? 
Kant says again, “The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the necessary unity of apperception 
is itself identical, and hence an analytical 
proposition.” This signifies precisely what 
I have just stated, i. e. that the Ego arises 
through no synthesis, the manifold whereof 
might be further analyzed, but through an 
absolute thesis. But this Ego is the Ego 
ness generally; for the conception of in- 
dividuality arises clearly enough through 
synthesis, as I have just shown; and the 
fundamental principle of individuality is 
therefore a synthetical proposition. Rein- 


hold, it is trae, speaks of the Ego simply 


as of the representing; but this does not 
affect the present case; for when I dis- 


. 
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tinguish myself ae the representing from 
the represented, do I then distinguish my- 


self from other persons, and not rather 


from all object of representation as such ? 
But take even the case of these same much 
lauded philosophers, who do not, like Kant 
and like the Science of Knowledge, pre- 
suppose the Ego in advance of the mani- 
fold of sepresentation,-but rather heap it 
together, out of that manifold; do they, 
then, held their one thinking in the mani- 
fold thinking to be only the thinking of 
the individual, and not rather of the intel- 
ligence generally? In one word: is there 
any philosopher of repute, who before 
them ha$ ventured to discover that thie Ego 
signifies, only the individual, and that if 
the individuality is abstracted from, only 
an object in general remains ? 

Or do they mean ordinary use of lan- 
guage? To prove this use, | am com- 
pelled to cite instances from common life. 
If you :eall to anybody in the darkness 
“Who is there?” and he, presupposing 
that his voice is well-known to you, re- 
plies, “It is 1,” then it is clear that he 
speaks of himself as this particular person, 
and wishes to be understood: * It is 1, who 
am named thus or.thus, and it is not any 
one of all the others, named otherwise ;” 
and he so desires to be understood, be- 
cause your question, ‘* Who is there ?” 
presupposes already that it is a rational 
being who is there, and expresses only that 
you wish to know which particular one 

amopgst all the rational beings it may be. 
' But if you should, for instance—per- 
mit me this example, which I find partic- 
ularly applicable—sew or cut at the cloth- 
ing of some person, and should unawares 
cut the person himself, then he would 
probably cry out: * Look here, this is J; 
you are cutting me!”? Now, what does he 
mean to express thereby? Not that he is 
this particular person, named thus or thus, 
and none other; for that you know very 


well; but. that that which was cut was ° 


not his dead and senseless clothing, but 
his living and sensitive self, which you 
did not know before. By this * It is I,” 
the person does not distinguish himself 
from other persons, but from things. This 
» distinction occurs continually in life ; and 
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we cannot take a step or move our hand 

without making it. 
In short, Egoness and Individuality are 

very different conceptions, and the syn- 


- thesis of the latter is clearly to be ob- 


served. Through the former conception, 
we distinguish ourselves from all that is 
external to us—not merely from all per- 
sons that are external to us—and hence 
we embrace by it not our particular per- 
sonality, but our general spirituality. It 
is in this sense that the word is used, both 
in philosophical and in common language. 
The above objection testifies, therefore, 
not only to an unusual want of thought, 
but also to great ignorance in philosophi- 
cal literature. 

But our opponents insist on their inca- 
pability to think the required conception, 
and we must place faith in their asser- 
tions. Not that they lack the general 
conception of the pure Fgo, for if they 
did, they would be obiiged to desist from 
raising objections, just as a piece of log 
must desist. But it is the conception of 
this conception which they lack, and which 
they cannot attain. They have that con- 
ception in themselves, but do not know 
that they have it. The ground of this 
their incapability does not lie in any par- 
ticular weakness of their thinking facul- 
ties, but in a weakness of their whole 
character. Their Ego, in the sense in 
which they take the word—i. e. their in- 
dividual person—is the last object of their 
acting, and hence also the limit of their 
explicit thinking. It is to them, therefore, 
the only true substance, and reason is only 
an accident thereof. Their person does 
not exist as a particular expression of rea- 
son ; but reason exists to help their person 
through the world; and if the person 
could get along just as well without rea- 
son, we might discharge reason from ser- 
vice, and there would be no reason at all. 
This, indeed, lurks in the whole sys- 
tem of their conceptions, and through all 
their assertions, and many of them are 
honest enough not to conceal it. Now, 
they are quite correct as far as they assert 
this incapacity in respect to their own 
persons—they only must not state as ob- 
jective that which has merely subjective 
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validity. In the Science of Knowledge 
the relation is exactly reversed: Reason 
slone is in itself, and individuality is but 
accidental; reason is the object, and per- 


sonality the means to realize it; personal- . 


’ ity is only a particular manner of mani- 
festing reason, and must always more and 
more lose itself in the universal form of 
reason. Only reason is eternal; individ- 
uality must always die out. And whoso- 
ever is not prepared ‘to succumb to this 
order of things, will also never get at the 
true understanding of the Science of 
Knowledge. 


x. 


This fact that they can never under- 
stand the Science of Knowledge unless 
they first comply with certain conditions, 
has been told them often enough. They 
do not want to hear it again, and our 
frank warning affords them a new oppor- 
tunity to attack us. Every conviction, 
they assert, must be capable of being com- 
municated by conceptions—nay, it must 
even be possible to compel its acknow- 
ledgment. They say it is a bad example 
to assert that our Science exists for only 
certain privileged spirits, and that others 
cannot see or understand anything of it. 

Let us see, first of all, what the Science 
of Knowledge does assert on this point. 
It does not assert that there is an original 
and inborn distinction between men and 
men, whereby some are made capable of 
thinking and learning what the others, by 
their nature, cannot think or learn. Rea- 
son is common to all, and is the same in 
all rational beings. Whatsogver one ra- 
tional being possesses as a talent, all 
others possess also, Nay, we have even in 


this present article expressly admitted - 


that the conceptions upon which the 
Science of Knowledge insists, are actually 
effective in all rational beings; for their 
efficacy furnishes the ground of a possibil- 
ity of consciousness. The pure Ego, 
which they charge is incapable of think- 
ing, lies at the bottom of all their think- 
ing, and occurs in all their thinking, since 
all thinking is possible only through it. 
Thus far everything proceeds mechan- 
ically. But to get an insight into this 
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asserted necessity—to think again this 
thinking—does not lie in mechanism, but, 
on the contrary, requires an elevation, 
through freedom, to a new sphere, which 
our immediate existence does not place in 
our possession. Unless this faculty of 
freedom has already existence, and hag 
already been practised, the Science of 
Knowledge can accomplish nothing in 
person. It is this power of freedom which 


furnishes the premises upon which the 


structure is to rest. 

They certainly will not deny that every 
science and every art presupposes certain 
primary rudiments, which must first be 
acquired before we van enter into the 
science or art. But,” say they, “if you 
only require a knowledge of the rudiments, 
why do you not teach them to us, if we 
lack them? Why do you not place them 
before us definitely and systematically? 
Is it not your own fault if you plunge us at 
once in medias res, and require the pub- 
lic to understand you before you have 
communicated the rudiments?” I réply: 
that.is exactly the difficulty! These rudi- 
ments cannot be systematically forced 
upon you—they cannot be taught to you 
by compulsion! In one word, they area 
knowledge which we can get only from 
ourselves. Everything depends upon this, 
that by the constant use of freedom, with 
clear consciousness of this freedom, we 
should become thoroughly conscious and 
enamored of this our freedom. Whenever 
it shall have become the well-matured ob- 
ject of education—from tenderest youth 
upwards—to develop the inner power of 
the scholar, but not to give it a direction; 
to educate man for his own use, and a8 
instrument of his own will, but not as the 
soulless instrument of others ;-—then the 
Science of Knowledge will be universally 
and easily comprehensible. Culture of the 
whole man, from earliest youth—this is 
the only way to spread philosophy. Edu- 
cation must first content itself to be more 
negative than positive—more*’a mutual in- 
terchange with the scholar than a working 
upon him; more negative as far as possi- 
ble—i. e. education must at least propose 
to itself thie negativeness as its object, 
and must be positive only as a meuns of 
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being negative. So long as education, 
whether with or without clear conscious- 
ness, proposes to itself the opposite object 
—labors only for usefulness through others, 
without considering that the using princi- 
ple lies also in the individual; so long as 
education thus eradicates in earliest youth 
the root of self-activity, and accustoms 
man not to determine himself but to 
await a determination through others—so 
long, talent for philosophy will always re- 
main an extraordinary favor of nature, 
which cannot be further explained, and 
which may therefore be called by the 
indefinite expression of ‘philosophical 
genius.” 

The chief ground of all the errors of 
our opponents may perhaps be this, that 
they have never yet made clear to them- 
selves what proving means, and that hence 
they have never considered that there is 
at the bottom of all demonstration some- 
thing absolutely undemonstrable. 

Demonstration effects only a condi- 
tioned. mediated certainty ; by virtue of 
it, something is certain if another thing is 
certain. If any doubt arises as to the 
certainty of this other, then this certainty 
must again be appended to the certainty of 


athird,and so on. Now, is this retrogres- : 


sion carried on ad infinitum, or is there 
anywhere a final link? I know very well 
that some are of the former opinion; but 
these men have never considered that if it 
were 80, they would not even be capable 

of entertaining the idea of certainty— 
no, not even of hunting after certainty. 
For what this may mean: to be certain; 
they only know by being themselves cer- 
tain of something; but if everything is 
certain only on condition, then nothing is 
certain, and there is even no conditioned 
certainty. But if there is a final link, re- 
garding which no question can be raised, 
why it is certain, then, there is an unde- 
monstrable at fhe base of all demonstra- 
tion. 

They do nehyappear to have considered 
what it means to have proven something 
to somebody. It means: we have demon- 
strated to him that a certain other cer- 
tainty is contained, by virtue of the laws 
of thinking, which he admits, in a certain 


first certainty which he assumes or admits, 
and that he must necessarily assume the 
first if he assumes the second, as he says © 
he does. Hence all communication of a 
conviction by proof, presupposes that both 
parts are at least agreed on something. 
Now, how could the Science of Knowledge 
communicate itself to the dogmatist, since 
they are positively not agreed in a single 
point, so far as the material of knowledge 
is concerned, and since thus the common 
point is wanting from which they might 
jointly start.* 
Finally, they seem not to have consid- 
ered that even where there is such a com- 
mon point, no one can think into the soul 
of the other; that each must calculate 
upon the self-activity of the other, and 
cannot furnish him the necessary 
thoughts, but can merely advise how to 
construct or think those thoughts. The 
relation between free beings is a recipro- 
cal influence upon each other through 
freedom, but not a causality through 
mechanically effective power. And thusthe _ 
present dispute returns to the chief point 
of dispute, from which all our differences 
arise. They presuppose everywhere the 
relation of causality, because they indeed 
know no higher relation; and it is upon 
this that they base their demand: we 
ought to graft our conviction on their 
souls without any activity on their own 
part. But we proceed from freedom, and 
—which is but fair—presuppose freedom 
in them. Moreover, in thus presupposing 
the universal validity of the mechanism 
of cause and effect, they immediately con- 
tradict themselves; what they say and 


* Ihave repeated this frequently. I have 
stated that I could absolutely have no point in 
common with certain philosophers, and that 
they are not, and cannot be, where Iam. This 
seems to have been taken rather for an hyper- 
bole, uttered in indignation, than for real earn- 
est; for they do not cease to repeat their de- 
mand; “ Prove to us thy doctrine!’ I must 
solemnly assure them that I was perfectly 
serious in that statement, that it is my delib- 
erate and decided conviction. Dogmatism 
—. from a being as the Absolute, and 

ence its system never rises above being. 
Idealism knows no being, as something for 
itself existing. In other words: Dogmatism 
proceeds from necessity—Idealism from free- 
dom. They are, therefore, in two utterly dif- 
ferent worlds. 
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what they do, are in palpable contradiction. 
For, in presupposing the mechanism of 
cause and effect, they elevate themselves 
beyond it; their thinking of the mechan- 
ism is not contained in the mechanism it- 
self. The mechanism cannot seize itself, 
for the simple reason that it is mech- 
anism. Only free consciousness can seize 
itself. Here, therefore, would be a way 
to convince them of their error. But the 
difficulty is that this thought lies utterly 
beyond the range of their vision, and that 
they lack the agility of mind to think, 
when they think an object, not only the 
object, but also their thinking of the ob- 
ject; wherefore this present remark is 
utterly incomprehensible to them, and is 
indeed written only for those who are 
awake and see. 

We reiterate, therefore, our assurance: 
we will not convince them, because one 
cannot will an impossibility ; and wo will 
not refute their system for them, because 
we cannot. True, we can refute it easily 
enough for us; it is very easy to throw it 

- down—the mere breath of a free man de- 
stroys it. But we cannot refute it for 
them. We do not write, speak or teach 
Sor them, since there is positively no point 
from which we could reach them. If we 
speak of them, it is not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of others—to warn 
these against their errors, and persuade 
these not to listen to their empty and in- 
significant prattle. Now, they must not 
consider this, our declaration, as degrad- 
ing for them. By so doing, they but 
evince their bad conscience, and publicly 
degrade themselves amongst us. Besides, 
they are in the same position in regard to 
us. They also cannot refute or convince 
us, or say anything, which could have an 
effect upon us. This we confess ourselves, 
and would not be in the least indignant if 
they said it. What we tell them, we tell 
them not at all with the evil purpose of 
causing them anger, but merely to save us 
and them unnecessary trouble. We should 
be truly glad if they were thus to accept 
it. 

Moreover, there is nothing degrading in 
the matter itself. Every one who to-day 
charges his brother with this incapacity, 
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has once been necessarily in the same con- 
dition. For we all are born in it, and it 
requires time to get beyond it. If our 
opponents would only not be driven into 
indignation by our declaration, but would 
reflect about it, and inquire whether there 
might not be some truth in it, they might 
then probably get out of that incapacity, 
They would at once be our equals, and 
we could henceforth live in perfect peace 
together. The fault is not ours, if we 
occasionally are pretty hard: at war with 
them. : 

‘From all this it also appears, which! 
consider expedient to remark here, that a 
philosophy, in order to be a science, need 
not be universally valid, as some philoso- 
phers seem toassume. These philosophers 
demand the impossible. What does it 
mean: a philosophy is really universally 
valid? Who, then, are all these for 
whom it is to be valid? I suppose not to 
every one who has a human face, for then 
it would also have to be valid for children 
and for the common man, for whom 
thinking is never object, but always the 
means for his real purpose. Universally 
valid, then, for the philosophers? But 
who, then, are the philosophers? I hope 
not all those who have received the degree 
of doctor from some philosophical faculty, 
or who have printed something which they 
call philosophical, or who, perhaps, are 
themselves members of some philosophi- 
cal faculty? Indeed, how shall we even 
have a fixed conception of the philosopher, 
unless we have first a fixed conception of 


- philosophy—i. e. unless we first possess 


that fixed philosophy? It is quite certain 
that all those who believe themselves pos- 
sessed of philosophy, as a science, will 
deny to all those who do not recognize 
their philosophy the name of philosopher, 
and hence will make the acknowledgmeat 
of their philosophy the criterion of & 
philosopher. This they must do, if they 
will proceed logically, for there is only 
one philosophy. The author of the 
Science of Knowledge, for instance, has 
long ago stated that he is of this opinion 
in regard to his system—not in so far 48 
it is an individual representation of that 
system, but in so far as it is a system of 
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transcendental idealism—and he hesitates 
not a moment to repeat this assertion. 
But does not this lead us into an evident 
circle? Every one will then say, ‘ My phil- 
osophy is universally valid for all philoso- 
phers ;” and wiil say so with full right if 
he only be himself convinced, though no 
other mortal being should accept his doc- 
trine; “ for,’? he will add, “ he who does 
not recognize it as valid is no philoso- 
pher.” 

Concerning this point, I hold the follow- 
ing: If there be but one man who is fully 
and at all times equally convinced of his 
philosophy, who is in complete harmony 
with himself in this his philosophy, whose 
free judgment in philosophizing agrees 
perfectly with the judgment daily life 
forces upon him, then in this one man 
philosophy has fulfilled its purpose and 
completed its circle; for it hes put him 
down again at the very same point from 
which he started with all mankind; and 
henceforth philosophy as a science really 
exists, though no other man else should 
comprehend and accept it; nay, though 
that one man might not even know how to 
teach it to others. 

Let no one here offer the trivial. objec- 
tion that all systematic authors have ever 
been convinced of the truth of their sys- 
tems. For this assertion is utterly false, 
and is grounded only in this, that few 
know what conviction really is. This can 
only be experienced by having the fullness 
of conviction in one’s self. Those au- 
thors were only convinced of one or the 
other point in their system, which perhaps 
was not even clearly conscious to them- 
selves, but not of the whole of their sys- 
tem—they were convinced only in certain 
moods. This is no conviction. Convic- 
tion is that which depends on no time and 
no change of condition; which is not ac- 
cidental to the soul, but which is the soul 
itself. One can be convinced only of the 
unchangeably and eternally True: to be 
convinced of error is impossible. But of 
such true convictions very few examples 
may probably exist in the history of phil- 
osophy; perhaps but one; perhaps not 
even this one. Ido not speak of the an- 
cients. It is even doubtful whether they 


ever proposed to themselves the great 
problem of philosophy. But let me speak - 
of modern authors. Spinoza could not be 
convinced; he could only think, not put 
faith in his philosophy; for it was in di- 
rect contradiction with his necessary con- 
viction in daily life, by virtue of which he 
was forced to consider himself free and 
self-determined. He could be convinced 
of it only in so far as it contained truth, 
or as it contained a part of philosophy as 
a science. He was clearly convinced that 
mere objective reasoning would necessarily 
lead to his system; for in that he was 
correct; but it never occurred to him that 
in thinking he ought to reflect upon his 
own thinking, and in that he was wrong, 
and thus made his speculation contradic- 
tory to his life. Kant might have been 
convinced ; but, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, he was’ not convinced when he 
wrote his Critique. He speaks of a de- 
ception, which always recurs, although we 
know that it is a deception. Whence did 
Kant learn, as he was the first who dis- 


“covered this pretended deception, that it 


always recurs, and in whom could he have 
made the experience that it did so recur? 
Only in himself. But to know that one 
deceives one’s self, and still to deceive 
one’s self is not the condition of convic- 
tion and harmony within—it is the symp- 
tom of a dangerous inner disharmony.. 
My experience is that no deception recurs, 
for reason contains no Ceception. More- 
over, of what deception does Kant speak ? 
Clearly of the belief that things per se 
exist externally and independent of us. 
But who entertains this belief? Not com- 
mon consciousness, surely, for common 
consciousness only speaks of itself, and 
can therefore say nothing but that things 


exist for it (i. e. fur us, on this standpoint 


of common consciousness); and that cer- 
tainly is no deception, for it is our own 
truth. Common consciousness knows 
nothing of a thing per se, for the very rea- 
son that it is common consciousness, 
which surely never goes beyond itself. It - 
is a false philosophy which first makes 
common consciousness assert such a con- 
ception, whilst only that false philosophy 
discoyered it in its own sphere. Hence 
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this so-called deception—which is easily 
got rid of, and which true philosophy roots 
out utterly—that false philosophy has it- 
self produced, and as soon as you get 
your philosophy perfected, the scales will 
fall from your eyes, and the deception 
will never recur. You will, in all your 
life thereafter, never believe to know more 
than that you are finite, and finite in this 
determined manner, which you must ex- 
plain to yourself, by the existence of such 
a determined world; and you will no more 
think of breaking through this limit than 
_ of ceasing to be yourself. Leibnitz, also, 
may have been convinced, for, properly 
understood—and why should he not have 
properly understood himself ?—he is right. 
Nay, more—if highest ease and freedom 
of mind may suggest conviction; if the 
ingenuity to fit one’s philosophy into all 
forms, and apply it to all parts of human 
knowledge—the power to scatter all doubts 
as soon as they appear, and the manner of 
using one’s philosophy more as an instru- 
ment than as an object, may testify of 
perfect clearness; and if self-reliance, 
cheerfulness and high courage in life may 
be signs of inner harmony, then Leibnitz 
was perhaps convinced, and the only ex- 
ample of conviction in the history of phil- 
osophy. 
xi. 


- In conclusion, I wish to refer in a few 


words to a very curious misapprehension. 
It is that of mistaking the Ego, as intel- 
lectual contemplation, from which the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge proceeds, for the Ego, 
as idea, with which it concludes. In the 
Bee, as intellectual contemplation, we 
have snly the form of the Egoness, the 
in itself returning activity, sufficiently de- 
scribed above. The Ego in this form is 
only for the philosopher, and by seizing it 
thus, you enter philosophy. The Ego, as 
idea, on the contrary, is for the Ego itself, 
which the philosopher considers. He does 
not establish the latter Ego as his own, 
but as the idea of the naturai but perfectly 
cultured man; just as a real being does 
not éxist for the philosopher, but merely 
for the Ego he observes. 
The Ego as idea is the rational being— 
firstly, in so far as it completely represents 


in itself the universal reason, or as it is 
altogether rational’ and only rational, and 
hence it must also have ceased to be indi- 
vidual, which it was only through sensu- 
ous limitation; and secondly, in so far as 
this rational being has also realized reason 
in the eternal world, which, therefore, re- 
mains constantly posited in this idea. The 
world remains in this idea as world gener- 
ally, as substratum with these determined 


. mechanical and organic laws ; but all these 


laws are perfectly suited to represent the 
final object of reason. The idea of the Ego 
and the Ego of the intellectual contempla- 
tion have only this in common, that in nei- 
ther of them the thought of the individual 
enters ; not in the latter, because the Ego- 
ness hes not yet been determined ‘as in- 
dividuality ; and not in the former, be- 
cause the determination of individuality 
has vanished through universal culture. 
But both are opposites in this, that the 
Ego of the contemplation contains only 
the form of the Ego, and pays no regard 
to an actual material of the same, which 
is only thinkable by its thinking of a 
world ; while in the Ego of the Idea the 
complete material of the Egoness is 
thought. From the first conception all 
philosophy proceeds, and it is its funda- 
mental conception; to the latter it does 
not return, but only determines this idea 
in the practical part as highest and ulti- 
mate object of reason. The first is, as we 
have said, original contemplation, and be- 
comes a conception in the sufficiently de- 
scribed manner; the latter is only idea, it 
cannot be thought determinately and will 
never be actual, but will always more and 
more approximate to the actaality. 


XII. 


These are, I believe, all the misunder- 
standings which are to be taken into con- 
sideration, and to correct which a clear 
explanation may hope somewhat to aid. 
Other modes of working against the new 
system cannot and need not be met by me. 

If a system, for instance, the beginning 
and end, nay, the whole essence of which, 
is that individuality be theoretically forgot- 
ten and practically denied, is denounced a8 
egotism, and by men who, for the very 
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reason because they are covertly theoreti- 
cal egotists and overtly practical egotists, © 
cannot elevate themselves into an insight 
into this system ; if a conclusion is drawn 
from the system that its author has an 
evil heart, and if again from this evil- 
heartedness of the author the conclusion is 
drawn that the system is false ; then argu- 
ments are of no avail; for those who make 
these assertions know very well that they 
are not true, and they have quite different 
reasons for uttering them than because 
they believed them. The system bothers 
them little enough; but the author may, 
perhaps, have stated on other occasions 
things which do not please them, and may, 
‘perhaps—God knows how or where !—be 
in their way. Now such persons are per- 


fectly in conformity with their mode of ° 


thinking, and. it would be an idle under- 
taking to attempt to rid them of their na- 


ture. But if thousands and thousands 
who know not a word of the Science of 
Knowledge, nor have occasion to know a 
word of it, who are neither Jews nor Pa- 
gans, neither aristocrats nor democrats, 
neither Kantians of the old or of the 
modern school, or of any school, and who 
even are not originals—who might have a 
grudge against the author of the Science 
of Knowledge, because he took away from 
them the original ideas which they have 
just prepared for the public—if such men 
hastily take hold of these charges, and 
repeat and repeat them again without any 
apparent interest, other than that they 
might appear well instructed regarding the 
secrets of the latest literature; then it 
may, indeed, be hoped that for their own 
sakes they will take our prayer into con- 
sideration, and reflect upon what they wish 
to say before they say it. 


INTRODUCTION 
[From the German of ScHELLING. 
L—IDEA OF TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. All knowing is based upon the agree- 
ment of an objective with a subjective. 
For we know only the true, and truth is 
universally held to be the agreement of 
representations witk their objects. 

- 2, The sum of all that is purely object- 
ive in our knowledge we may call Nature ; 
while the sum of all that is subjective may 
be designated the Ego, or Intelligence. 
These two concepts are mutually opposed. 
Intelligence is originally conceived as that 
which solely represents—Nature as that 
which is merely capable of representation ; 
the former as the conscious—the latter as 
the unconscious. There is, moreover, 
necessery in all knowledge a mutual agree- 
ment of the two—the conscious and the. 
unconscious per se. The problem is to 


explain this agreement. 

3. In knowledge itself, in my knowing, 
objective and subjective are so united that 
it is impossible to say to which of the two 
the priority belongs. There is here no 

and no second—the two are contem- 


TO IDEALISM. 


Translated by Tom Davipson.] 


poraneous and one. In my efforts to ex- 
plain this identity, I must first have it un- 
done. In order to explain it, inasmuch as 
nothing else is given me as a principle of 
explanation beyond these two factors of 
knowledge, I must of necessity place the 
one before the other—set out from the one 
in order from it to arrive at the other. 
From which of the two Iam to set out is 
not determined by the problem. 

4. There aro, therefore, only two cases 
possible: 

A. Either the objective is made the first, 
and the question comes to be how a subject- 
ive agreeing with it is superinduced. 

The idea of the subjective is not con- 
tained in the idea of the objective ; they 
rather mutually exclude each other. The 
subjective, therefore, must be superinduced 
upon the objective. It forms no part of 
the conception of Nature that there should 
be something intelligent to represent it. 
Nature, to all appearance, would exist 
even were there nothing to represent it. 
The problem may therefore likewise be ex- 
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pressed thus: How is the Intelligent su- 
perinduced upon Nature? or, How comes 
Nature to be represented ? 

The problem assumes Nature, or the ob- 
jective, as first. It is, therefore, mani- 
festly, a problem of natural science, which 
doesthesame. That natural science really, 
and without knowing it, approximates, at 
least, to the solution of this problem can 
be shown here only briefly. 


If all knowledge has, as it were, two 


poles, which mutually suppose and de- 
mand each other, they must reciprocally 
be objects of search in all sciences. 
There must, therefore, of necessity, be 
two fundamental sciences; and it must 
be impossible to set out from the one pole 
without being driven to the other. The 
necessary tendency of all natural science, 
therefore, is to pass from Nature to the 
intelligent. This, and this alone, lies at 
the bottom of the effort to bring theory 
into natural phenomena. The final per- 
fection of natural science would be the 
complete mentalization of all the laws of 
Nature into laws of thought. The phe- 
nomena, that is, the material, must vanish 


entirely, and leave only the laws—that is, 


the formal. Hence it is that the more the 
accordance with law is manifested in Na- 
ture itself, the more the wrappage disap- 
pears—the phenomena themselves become 
more mental, and at last entirely cease. 
Optical phenomena are nothing more than 
a geometry whose lines are drawn through 
the light; and even this light itself is of 
doubtful maiterislity. In the phenomena 
of magnetism all trace of matter has al- 
ready disappeared, and of those of gravita- 
tion; which even physical philosophers 
believed could be attributed only to direct 
spiritual influence, there remains nothing 
but the law, whose action on a large scale 
is the mechanism of the heavenly motions. 
The complete theory of Nature would be 
that whereby the whole of Nature should 
be resolved into an intelligence. The 
dead and unconscious products of Nature 
are only unsuccessfu) attempts of Nature 
to reflect itself, and dead Nature, so-called, 
is merely an unripe Intelligence ; hence in 
its phenomena the intelligent character 
peers through, though yet unconsciously. 
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Its highest aim, namely, that of becoming 
completely self-objective, Nature reaches 
only in its highest and last reflection, 
which is nothing else than man, or, more 
generally, what we call reason, by means 
of which Nature turns completely back 
upon itself, and by which is manifested 
that Nature is originally identical with 
what in us is known as intelligent and con- 
scious. 

This may perhaps suffice to prove that 
natural science has a necessary tendency 
to render Nature intelligent. By this very 
tendency it is that it becomes natural phil- 
osophy, which is one of the two necessary 
fundamental sciences of philosophy. 

B. Or the subjective is made the first, . 
and the problem is, how an objective is 
superinduced agreeing with it. 

If all knowledge is based upon the 
agreement of these two, then the task of 
explaining this agreement is plainly the 
highest for all knowledge; and if, as is 
generally admitted, philosophy is the 
highest and loftiest of all sciences, it is 
certainly the main task of philosopby. 

But the problem demands only the ex- 
planation of that agreement generally, and 
leaves it entirely undecided where the ex- 
planation shall begin, what it shall make its 
first, and whatits second. Moreover, as the 
two opposites are mutually necessary to 
each other, the result of the operation 
must be the same, from whichever point it 
sets out. 

To make the objective the first, and de- 
rive the subjective from it, is, as has just 
been shown, the task of natural philoso- 
phy. 

If, therefore, there is a transcendental 
philosophy, the only course that remains 
for it is the opposite one, namely: to set 
out from tbe subjective as the first and the 
absolute, and deduce the origin of the ob- 
jective from it. 

Into these two possible directions of 
philosophy, therefore, natural and tran- 
scendental philosophy have separated 
themselves; and if all philosophy must 
have for its aim to make either an Intelli- 
gence out of Nature or a Nature out of In- 
telligence, then transcendental philosophy, © 
to which the latter task belongs, is the 
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other necessary: fundamental science of 
philosophy. 


II. —COROLLARIES. 


In the foregoing we have not only de- 

duced the idea of transcendental philoso- 
phy, but have also afforded the reader a 
glance into the whole system of philoso- 
phy, composed, as has been shown, of two 
principal sciences, which, though opposed 
in principle and direction, are counter- 
parts and complements of each other. Not 
the whole system of philosophy, but only 
one of the principal sciences of it, is to 
be here discussed, and, in the first place, 
to be more clearly characterized in accord- 
ance with the idea already deduced. 
_ 1, If, for transcendental] philosophy, the 
subjective is the starting point, the only 
ground of all reality, and the sole princi- 
ple of explanation for everything else, it 
necessarily begins with universal doubt 
regarding the reality of the ohjectiv>. 

As the natural philosopher, wholy in- 
tent upon the objective, seeks, above all 
things, to exclude every admixture of tiz 
subjective from his knowledge, so, on the 
other hand, the transcendental philoso- 
pher seeks nothing so much as the entire 
exclusion of the objective from the purely 
subjective prin ple of kaowledge. The 
instrument of separation is absolute scep- 
ticism—not that half-scepticism which is 
directed merely against the vulgar preju- 


. dices of mankind and never sees the 


foundation—but a thorough-going scepti- 
cism, which aims not at individual preju- 
dices, but at the fundamental prejudice, 
with which all others must stand or fali. 
For over and above the artificial and con- 
ventional prejudices of man, there are 
others of far deeper origin, which have 
been placed in him, not by art or educa- 
tioa, but by Nature itself, and which 


' pass with all other men, except the philos- 


opher, as the principles of knowledge, and 
with the mere self-thinker as the test of 
all truth, 

The one fundamental prejudice to which 
all others are reducible, is this: that there 
are things outside of us; an opinion which, 
while it rests neither on proofs nor on con- 
clusions (for there is not a single irrefra- 

1l 


gable proof of it), and yet cannot be up-, 
rooted by any opposite proof (naturam 
Surcé expellas, tamen usque redibit), lays 
claim to immediate certainty; whereas, 
inasmuch as it refers to something quite 
different from us—yea, opposed to us— 
and of which there is no evidence how it 
can come into immediate consciousness, it 
must be regarded as nothing more than a 
prejudice—a natural and original one, to 
be sure, but nevertheless a prejudice. 

The contradiction lying in the fact that 
a conclusion which in its nature cannot 
be immediately certain, is, nevertheless, 
blindly and without grounds, accepted as 
such, cannot be solved by transcendental 
philosophy, except on the assumption that 
this conclusion is implicitly, and in a 
manner hitherto not manifest, not found- 


‘ed upon, but identical, and one and the: 


same with an affirmation which is immedi- 


ately certain; and to demonstrate this. 


identity will really be the task of tran-. 
scendental philosophy. 

2. Now, even for the ordinary use of 
reason, there is nothing immediately cer-- 
tain except the affirmation I am, which, as. 
it loses all meaning outside of immediate 
consciousness, is the most individual of 
all truths, and the absolute prejudice,. 
which must be assumed if anything else: 
is to be made certain. The affirmation 
There are things outside of us, will there-- 
fore be certain for the transcendental phil- 
osopher, only through its identity with the- 
affirmation I am, and its certainty will be: 
only equal to the certainty of the affirma-. 
tion from which it derives it. 

According to this view, transcendertal! 
knowledge would be distinguished from. 
ordinary knowledge in two particulars. 

First—That for it the certainty of the: 
existence of external objects is a mere pre-- 
judice, which it oversteps, in order to find 
the grounds of it. (It can never be the 
business of the transcendental philosopher- 
to prove the existence of things in them- 
selves, but only to show that it is a natu- 
ral and necessary prejudice to assume ex- 
ternal objects as real.) 

Second—That the two affirmations, I am: 
and There are things outside of me, which 
in the ordinary consciousness run together,, 
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are, in the former, separated and the one 
placed before the other, with a view to 
demonstrate as a fact their identity, and 
that immediate connection which in the 
other is only felt. By the act of this sep- 
aration, when it is complete, the phileso- 
pher transports himself to the transcend- 
ental point of view, which is by no means 
a natural, but an artificial one. 

3. If, for the transcendental philosopher, 
the subjective alone has original reality, 
he will also make the subjective alone in 
knowledge directly his object ; the object- 
ive will only become an object indirectly 
to him, and, whereas, in ordinary know- 
ledge, knowledge itself—the act of know- 
ing—vanishes in the object, in transcend- 

‘ental knowledge, on the contrary, the 
‘object, as such, will vanish in the act of 
‘knowing. Transcendental knowledge is a 
‘knowledge of knowing, in so far as it is 
‘purely subjective. 

Thus, for example, in intuition, it is only 
ithe objective that reaches the ordinary 
consciousness ; the act of intuition itself 
‘iis lost in the object; whereas the tran- 
‘scendental mode of intuition rather gets 
‘only a glimpse of the object of intuition 
through the act. Ordinary thought, there- 
fore, is a mechanism in which ideas pre- 
vail, without, however, being distinguished 
as ideas; whereas transcendental thought 
interrupts this mechanism, and in becom- 
ing conscious of the idea as an act, rises 
to the idea of the idea. In ordinary ac- 
tion, the acting itself is forgotten in the 
object of the action; philosophizing is 
also an action, but not an action only. It 
is likewise a continued self-intuition in 
this action. 

The nature of the transcendental mode 
of thought consists, therefore, generally 
in this: that, in it, that which in all other 


thinking, knowing, or acting escapes the 


consciousness, and is absolutely non-ob- 
jective, is brought into consciousness, and 
becomes objective ; in short, it consists in 
@ continuous act of becoming an object to 
itself on the part of the subjective. 

The transcendental art will therefore 
cousist in a readiness to maintain one’s 
self continuously in this duplicity of think- 
‘ng and acting. 


II]. — PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENT OF TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This arrangement is preliminary, inas- 
much as the principles of arrangement can 
be arrived at only in the science itself. 

We return to the idea of science. 

Transcendental philosophy has to ex- 
plain how knowledge is possible at all, 
supposing that the subjective in it is as- 
sumed as the chief or first element. 

It is not, therefore, any single part, or 
any particular object of knowledge, but 
knowledge itself, and knowledge generally, 
that it takes for its object. 

Now all knowledge is reducible to cer- 
tain original convictions or original fore- 
judgments; these different convictions 
transcendental philosophy must reduce to 
one original conviction; this one, from 
which all others are derived, is expressed 
in the first principle of this philosophy, 
and the task of finding such is no other 
than that of finding the absolutely certain, 
by which all other certainty is arrived at. 

The arrangement of transcendental phil- 
osophy itself is determined by those origi- 
nal convictions, whose validity it asserts. 
Those convictions must, in the first place, 
be sought in the common understanding. 
If, therefore, we fall back upon the stand- 
point of the ordinary view, we find the 
following convictions deeply engraven in 
the human understanding: _ 

A. That there not only exists outside of 
us a world of things independent of us, 
but also that our representations agree 
with them in such a manner that there is 
nothing else in the things beyond what 
they present to us. The necessity which 
prevails in our objective representations is 


_ explained by saying that the things are 


unalterably determined, and that, by this 
determination of the things, our ideas 
are also indirectly determined. By this 
first and most origina! conviction, the first 
problem of the philosophy is determined, 
viz.: to explain how representations cal 
absolutely agree with objects existing alto- 
gether independently of them. Since it is 
upon the assumption that things are exactly 
as we represent them—that we certainly, . 
therefore, know things as they are in 
themselyes—that the possibility of all ex- 


s 


perience rests, (for what would experience 
be, and where woul physics, for example, 
wander to, but for the supposition of the 
absolute identity of being and seeming?) 
the ‘solution of this problem is identical 
with theoretical philosophy, which has to 
examine the possibility of experience. 

B. The second equally original convic- 
tion is, that ideas which spring up in us 
freely and without necessity are capable 
of passing from the world of thought into 
the real world, and of arriving at objective 
reality. 

This conviction stands in opposition to 
the first. According to the first, it is as- 
sumed that objects are unalterably determ- 
ined, and our ideas by them; according 
to the other, that objects are alterable, 
and that, too, by the causality of ideas in 
us. According to the first, there takes 
place a transition from the real world into 
the world of ideas, or a determining of 
ideas by something objective ; according 
to the second, a transition from the world 
of ideas into the real world, or a determ- 
ining of the objective by a (freely pro- 
duced) idea in us. 

By this second conviction, a second 
problem is determined, viz.: how, by 
something merely thought, an objective is 
alterable, so as completely to correspond 
with that something thought. 

Since upon this assumption the possibil- 
ity of all free action rests, the solution of 


this problem is practical philosophy. 


C. But with these two problems we find 
ourselves involved in a contradiction. Ac- 
cording to B, there is demanded the do- 
minion of thought (the ideal) over the 
world of sense; but how is this conceiv- 
able, if (according to A) the idea, in its 
origin, is already only the slave of the ob- 
jective? On the other hand, if the real 
world is something quite independent of 
us, and in accordance with which, as their 
pattern, our ideas must shape themselves 
(by A), then it is inconceivable how the 
reai world, on the other hand, can shape 
itself after ideas in us (by B). In a word, 
in the theoretical certainty we lose the 
practical; in the practical we lose the the- 
oretical. It is impossible that there 
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should be at once truth in our knowledge - 
and reality in our volition. 

This contradiction must be solved, if 
there is to be a philosophy at all; and the 
solution of this problem, or the answering 
of the question: How can ideas be con- 
ceived as shaping themselves according to 
objects, and at the same time objects as 
shaping themselves to ideas ?—is not the 
first, but the highest, task of transcendental 
philosophy. - 

It is not difficult to see that this problem 
is not to be solved either in theoretical or in 
practical philosophy, but in a higher one, 
which is the connecting link between the 
two, neither theoretical nor practical, but 
both at once. 

How at once the objective world con- 
forms itself to ideas in us, and ideas in us 
conform themselves to the objective world, 
it is impossible to conceive, unless there 
exists, between the two worlds—the ideal 
and the real—a preéstablished harmony. 
But this preéstablished harmony itself is 
not conceivable, unless the activity, 
whereby the objective world is produced, 
is originally identical with that which dis- 
plays itself in volition, and vice versa. 

Now it is undoubtedly a productive ac- 
tivity that displays itself in volition; all 
free action is productive and productive 
only with consciousness. If, then, we 
suppose, since the two activities are one 
only in their principle, that the same ac- 
tivity which is productive with conscious- 
ness in free action, is productive without 
consciousness in the production of the 
world, this preéstablished harmony is a 
reality, and the contradiction is solved. 

If we suppose that all this is really the 
case, then that original identity of the ac- 
tivity, which is busy in the production of 
the world, with that which displays itself 
in volition, will exhibit itself in the pro- 
ductions of the former, and these will 
necessarily appear as the productions of 
an activity at once conscious and uncon- 
scious. 

Nature, as a whole, no less than in its 
different productions, will, of necessity, 
appear as a work produced with conscious- 
ness, and, at the same time, as a produc- 
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tion of the blindest mechsaism. It is the 
result of purpose, without being demon- 
strable as such. The philosophy of the 
aims of Nature, or teleology, is therefore 
the required point of union between theo- 
retical and practical philosophy. 

D. Hitherto, we have postulated only in 
general terms the identity of the uncon- 
scious activity, which has produced Na- 
ture, and the conscious activity, which 
exhibits itself in volition, without having 
decided where the principle of this activ- 
ity lies—whether in Nature or in us. 

Now, the system of knowledge can be 
regarded as complete only when it reverts 
to its principle. Transcendental philoso- 
phy, therefore, could be complete only 
when that identity—the highest solution 
of its whole problem—could be demon- 
strated in its principle, the Ego. 

It is therefore postulated that, in the 
subjective—in the consciousness itself— 
that activity, at once conscious and un- 
conscious, can be shown. 

Such an activity can be no other than 
the esthetic, and every work of art can be 
conceived only as the product of such. 

The ideal work of art and the real world 
of objects are therefore products of one 
and the same activity ; the meeting of the 
two (the conscious and the unconscious) 
without consciousness, gives the real—with 
consciousness, the wsthetic world. 

The objective world is only the primal, 
still unconscious, poetry of the mind; the 
universal organum of philosophy, the key- 
stone of its whole arch, is the philosophy 
of art. 


IV.—ORGAN OF TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. The only immediate object of tran- 
scendental consideration is the subjective 
(II.); the only organ for philosophizing 
in this manner is the inner sense, and its 
object is such that, unlike that of mathe- 


matics, it con never become the object of — 


external intuition. The object of mathe- 
maties, to be sure, exists as little’ outside 
of knowledge, as that of philosophy. The 
whole existence of mathematics rests on 
intuition ; it exists, therefore, only in in- 
tuition; and this intuition itself is an ex- 
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ternal one. In addition to this, the math. 
ematician never has to deal immediately 
with the intuition—-the construction itself-- 
but only with the thing constructed, which, 
of course, can be exhibited outwardly; 
whereas the philosopher looks only at the 
act of construction itself, which is purely 
an internal one. 

2. Moreover, the objects of the tran. 
scendental philosopher have no existance, 
except in so far as they are freely pro- 
duced. Nothing can compel to this pro- 
duction, any more than the external de- 
scribing of a figure can compel one to 
regard it internally. Just as the existence 
of a mathematical figure rests on the outer 
sense, 80 the whole reality of a philoso- 
phical idea rests upon the inner sense. 
The whole object of this philosophy is no 
other than the action of Intelligence av- 
cording to fixed laws. This action can be 


-eonceived only by means of a peculiar, 


direct, inner intuition, and this again is 
possible only by production. But this is 
not enough. In philosophizing, one is not 
only the object considered, but always at the 
same time the subject considering. To the 
understanding of philosophy, therefore, 
there are two conditions indispensable: 
first, that the philosopher shall be engaged 
in a continuous internal activity, in a con- 
tinuous production of those primal actions 
of the intelligence; second, that he shall 
be engaged in continuous reflection upon 
the productive action ;—in a word, that he 
shall be at once the contemplated (produ- 
cing) and the contemplating. 

3. By this continuous duplicity of pro- 
duction and intuition, that must become 
an object which is otherwise reflected by 
nothing. It cannot be shown \ here, but 
will be shown in the sequel, that this 
becoming-reflected on the part of the 
absolutely unconscious and non-objective, 
ia possible only by an ssthetic act of the 
imagination. Meanwhile, so much is plain 
from what has already been proved, that 
all philosophy is productive. Philosophy, 
therefore, no less than art, rests | upon the 
productive faculty, and the difference be- 
tween the two, upon the different direction 
of the productive power. For wheress 
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production in art is directed outward, in 
order to reflect the unconscious by pro- 
ducts, Philosophical production is directed 
immediately inward, in order to reflect it 
in intellectual intuition. The real sense 
by which this kind of philosophy must be 
grasped, is therefore the xsthetic sense, 
and hence it is that the philosophy of art 
is the true organum of philosophy ( III.) 
Out of the vulgar reality there are only 
two means of exit—poetry, which trans- 
ports us into an ideal world, and philoso- 
phy, which makes the real world vanish 
before us. It is not plain why the sense 
for philosophy should be more generally 


diffused than that for poetry, especially . 


among that class of men, who, whether by 
memory-work (nothing destroys more di- 
rectly the productive) or by dead specula- 
tion (ruinous to all imaginative power), 
have completely lost the sesthetic organ. 

4, It is unnecessary to occupy time with 
common-places about the sense of truth, 
and shout utter uncoricern in regard to 
results, although it might be asked, what 
other conviction can yet be sacred to him 
who lays hands upon the most certain of 
all—that there are things outside of us? 
We may rather take one glance more at the 
so-called claims of the common under- 
standing. 


The common understanding in matters 
of philosophy has no claims whatsoever, 
except those which every object of exam- 
ination has, viz., to be completely explain- 
ed. 

It is not, therefore, any part of our busi- 
ness to prove that what it considers true, 
is true, but only to exhibit the unavoidable 
character of its illusions. This implies 
that the objective world belongs only to 
the necessary limitaticus which render 
self-consciousness (which is I) possible; 
it is enough for the common understand- 
ing, if from this view again the necessity 
of its view is derived. 

For this purpose it is necessary, not only 
that the inner works of the mental activity 
should be laid open, and the mechanism of 
necessary ideas revealed, but also that it 
should be shown by what peculiarity of 
our nature it is, that what has reality only 
in our intuition, is reflected to us as some- 
thing existing outside of us. 

As natural science produces idealism 
out of realism, by mentalizing the laws of 
Nature into laws of intelligence, or super- 
inducing +he formal upon the material 
(I.), so transcendental philosophy pro- 
duces realism out of idealism, by mate- 
rializing the laws of Nature, or introducing 
the material into the formal. 


GENESIS. 


By A. Bronson ALcorr. 


“God is the constant and immutable Good; the world is Good in a state of becoming, and the 
human soul is that in and by which the Good in the world is consummated.”—P aro. 


I.— VESTIGES. 

Bebmen, the subtilest thinker on Genesis 
since Plato, conceives that Nature fell from 
its original oneness by fault of Lucifer 
before man rose physically from its ruins; 
and moreover, that his present existence, 
being the struggle to recover from Nature’s 

, is embarrassed with double difficul- 
ties by deflection from rectitude on his 
part. We think it needs no Lucifer other 
than mankind collectively conspiring, to 
account for Nature’s mishaps, or Man’s. 
Since, assuming man to be Nature’s ances- 


tor, and Nature man’s ruins rather, himself 
is the impediment he seeks to remove; 
and, moreover, conceiving Nature as cor- 
responding in large—or macrocosmically— 
to his intents, for whatsoever embarrass- 
ments he finds therein, himself, and none 
other, takes the blame. Eldest of crea- 
tures, and progenitor of all below him, 
personally one and imperishable in essence, 
it follows that if debased forms appear in 
Nature, it must be consequent on Man’s de- 
generacy prior to their genesis. And it is 
only as he lapses out of his integrity, by 
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debasing his essence, that he impairs his 
original likeness, and drags it into the 
prone shapes of the animal kingdom—these 
being the effigies and vestiges of his indi- 
vidualized and shattered personality. Be- 
hold these upstarts of his loins, every- 
where the mimics jeering at him saucily, 
or gaily parodying their fallen lord. 

“« Most happy he who hath fit place assigned 

To his beasts, and disaforestered his mind ; 
Can use his horse, goat, wolf, and every beast, 
And is not ape himself to all the rest.””* 

It is man alone who conceives and brings 
forth the beast in him, that swerves and 
dies; perversion of will by mis-choice be- 
ing the fate that precipitates him into ser- 
pentine form, clothed in duplicity, cleft 
into sex, 


* Parts of that Part which once was all.’’ 


It is but one and the same soul in him, 
entertaining a dialogue with himself, that 
is symbolized in The Serpent, Adam, and 
the Woman; nor need there be fabulous 
“ Paradises Lost or Regained,” for setting 
in relief this serpent symbol of temptation, 
this Lord or Lucifer in our spiritual Eden: 

‘* Firat state of human.kind, 
Which one remains while man doth find 
Joy in his partner’s company ; 
When two, alas! adulterate joined, 
The serpent made the three,”’ 


IIl.—THE DEUCE. 


wt inquired what iniquity was, and found 
it to be no substance, but perversion of the 
Will from the Supreme One towards lower 
things.” —St. Augustine. 

Better is he who is above temptation 
than he who, being tempted, overcomes; 
since the latter but suppresses the evil in- 
clination in his breast, which the former 
has not. Whoever is tempted has so far 
sinned as to entertain the tempting lust 


stirring within him, and betraying his © 


lapse from singleness or holiness. The 


virtuous choose, and are virtuous by choice i, 


while the holy, being one, are above all 
need of deliberating, their volitions an- 


* “Had man withstood the trial, his de- 
scendants would have been born one from 
another in the same way that Adam—i. e. man- 
kind—was, namely, in the image of God; for 
that which proceeds from the Eternal has eter- 
nal manner of birth.” —Behmen. 


swering spontaneously to their desires. I 
is the cleft personality, or other within, that 
confronts and seduces the Will; the Ad. 
versary and Deuce we become individually, 
and thus impersonate in the Snake.t+ 


SYMBOL. 


One were an (£dipus to expound this 
serpent mythology; yet failing this, were 
to miss finding the keys to the mysteries 
of Genesis, and Nature were the chaos and 
abyss; since hereby the one rejoins man’s 
parted personality, and recreates lost man- 
kind. Coeval with flesh, the symbol ap- 
pears wherever traces of civilization exist, 
a remnant of it in the ancient Phallus wor- 
ship having come to us disguised in our 
May-day dance. Nor was it confined to 
carnal knowledge merely. The serpent 
symbolized divine wisdom, also; and it 
was under this acceptation that it became 
associated with those * traditionary teach- 
ers of mankind whose genial wisdom en- 
titled them to divine honors.” An early 
Christian sect, called Ophites, worshipped 
it as the personation of natural knowledge. 
So the injunction, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves,”? becomes the more 
significant when we learn that seraph in 
the original means a serpent; cherub, a 
dove; these again symbolizing facts in 
osteological science as connected with the 
latest theories of the invertebrated cra- 


* It is a miserable thing to have been happy; 
and a self-contracted wretchedness is a double 
one. Had felicity always been a stranger to 
humanity, our present misery had been none; 
and had not ourselves been the authors of our 
ruins, less. We might have been made un- 
happy, but, since we are miserable, we chose 
it. He that gave our outward enjoyments 
might have taken them from us, but none - 
could have robbed us of innocence but our- 
selves. While man knew no sin, he was igno- 
rant of nothing that it imported humanity to 
know; but when he had sinned, the same 
transgression that opened his eyes to see his 
own shame, shut them against most things 
else but it and the newly purchased misery. 
With the nakedness of his body, he saw that 
of his soul, and the blindness and dismay of 
his faculties to which his former innocence 
was @ stranger, and that which showed them 
to him made them. We are not now like the 
creatures we were made, having not only lost 
our Maker’s image but our own; and do 
much more transcend the creatures placed at 
our feet, than we come short of our ancient 
selves.” —Glanvill. 
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nium accepted by eminent naturalists, and 
go substantiating the symbol in nature; 
thie being ophiomorphous, a series of 
spires, crowned, winged, webbed, finned, 
footed in structure, set erect, prone, trail- 
ing, as charged with life in higher potency 
or lower; man, supreme in personal up- 
rightness, and holding the sceptre of do- 
minion as he maintains his inborn recti- 
tude, or losing his prerogative as he lapses 
from his integrity, thus debasing his form 
and parcelling his gifts away in the prone 
shapes distributed throughout Nature’s 
kingdoms ; or, again, aspiring for lost su- 
premacy, he uplifts and crowns his fallen 
form with forehead, countenance, speech, 
thereby liberating the genius from the 
slime of its prone periods, and restoring 
it to rectitude, religion, science, fellow- 
ship, the ideal arts.* 
“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 


IV.—EMBRYONS. 
“The form is in the archetype before it ap- 


ps in the work, in the divine mind before 
exists in the creature.” — Leibnitz. 


As the male impregnates the female, so 


mind charges matter with form and fecun- 
. dity; the spermatic world being life in 
transmission and body in embryo. So the 
egg is a genesis and seminary of forms, 
(the kingdoms of animated nature sleeping 
coiled in its yolk) and awaits the quicken- 
ing magnetism that ushers them into light. 
- Herein the human embryon unfolds in 
series the lineaments of all forms in the 
living hierarchy, to be fixed at last in its 
microcosm, unreeling therefrom its facul- 
ties into filamental organs, spinning so 
minutely the threads, “ that were it phys- 
ically possible to dissolve away all other 
members of the body, there would still re- 
main the full and perfect figure of a man. 
And it is this perfect cerebro-spinal axis, 


* “T maintaingthat the different types of the 
human family lve an independent origin, one 
from the othergand are not descended from 
common ances%rs. In fact, I believe that 
men were creatcu in nations; not in individ- 
uals; but notin nations in the present sense 
of the word ; on th¢ contrary, in such crowds 
as exhibited slight, if any, diversity among 

ves, except that of sex.” —Agassiz. 


this statue-like tissue of filaments, that, 
physically speaking, is the man.” The 
mind above contains him spiritually, and 
reveals him physically to himself and his 
kind. Every creature assists in its own 
formation, souls being essentially creative 
and craving form. 

' For the creature delights in the image 
of the Creator; and the svul of man will 
in a manner clasp God to herself. Having 
nothing mortal, she is wholly inebriated. 
from God; for she glories in the harmony 
under which the human body exists.””* 


V.—PROMETHEUS. 
“Imago Dei in animo ; mundi, in corpore.”” 


Man is a soul, informed by divine ideas, 
and bodying forth their image. His mind 
is the unit and measure of things visible 
and invisible. In him stir the creatures 
potentially, and through his personal voli- 
tions are conceived and brought forth in 
matter whatsoever he sees, touches, and 
treads under foot. The planet he spins. 

He omnipresent is, 

All round himself he lies, 

Osiris spread abroad ; 
Upstaring in all eyes. 

Nature his globed thought, 
Without him she were not, 

Coamos from chaos were not spoken, 
And God bereft of visible token, 

A theosmeter—an instrument of instru- 
ments—he gathers in himself all forces, 
partakes in his plenitude of omniscience, 
being spirit’s acme, and culmination in na- 
ture. A quickening spirit and mediator 
between mind and matter, he conspires 
with all souls, with the Soul of souls, in 
generating the substance in which he im- 
merses his form, and wherein he embosoms 
his essence. Not elemental, but funda- 
mental, essential, he generates elements 
and forces, expiring while consuming, and 
perpetually replenishing his waste; the. 


* “Thou hast possessed my reins, thou hast: 
covered ne in my mother’s womb. My sub-. 
stance was not hid from thee when I was made- 
in a secret place, and there curiously wrought: 
as in the lowest parts of the earth: there thine. 
eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect::. 
and in thy Book were all my members writ-. 
ten, which in continuance were fashioned: 
when as yet there was none of them.” —PsaLm: 
exxxix: 18, 15, 16 
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final conflagration a current fact of his ex- 
istence. Does the assertion seem incred- 
ible, absurd? But science, grown lumin- 
ous and transcendent, boldly declares 
that life to the senses is ablaze, refeeding 
steadily its flame from the atmosphere ‘it 
kindles into life, its embers the spent re- 
mains from which rises perpetually the 
new-born Pheenix into regions where flame 
‘is lost in itself, and light its resolvent em- 
blem.* 
“Thee, Bye of Heaven, the great soul envies not, 
By thy male force is all we have, begot.”” 


VI.—IDEAL METHOD. 


‘It has ever been the misfortune of the mere 
materialist, in his mania for matter on the one 
hand and dread of ideas on the other, to invert 
nature’s order, and thus hang the world’s pic- 
ture as a man with his heels upwards.” — Cud- 


This inverse order of thought conducts 
ol necessity to conclusions as derogatory 
to himseif as to Nature’s author. Assuming 
matter as his basis of investigation, force 
as father of thought, he confounds facul- 
ties with organs, life with brute substance, 
and must needs pile his atom atop of atom, 
cement cell on cell, in constructing his 
column, sconce mounting sconce aspiringly 
as it rises, till his shaft of gifts crown itself 
surreptitiously with the ape’s glorified 
effigy, as Nature’s frontispiece and head. 
Life’s atomy with life omitted altogether, 
man wanting. Not thus reads the ideal 
naturalist the Book of lives. But opening 
at spirit, and thence proceeding to ideas 
and finding their types in matter, life un- 
folds itself naturally in organs, faculties 
begetting forces, mind moulding things 
substantially, its connections and inter- 
dependencies appear in series and degrees 


* “Man feeds upon air, the plant collecting 
the materials from the atmosphere and com- 
pounding them for his food. Even life itself, 
a8 we know it, is but a process of combustion, 
-of which decomposition is the final conclusion ; 
through this combustion all the constituents 
‘return back into air, a few ashes remaining to 
the earth from whence they came. But from 
‘these embers, slowly invisible flames, arise 
‘into regions where our science has no longer 
‘any value.” iden. 


G 


as he traces the leaves, thought the key to 
originals, man the connexus, archetype, 
and classifier of things; he, straightway, 
leading forth abreast of himself the ani- 
mated creation from the shaos,—the prime- 
val Adam naming his mates, himself their 
ancestor, contemporary and survivor. 


VII.—DIALOGIC. 


If the age of iron and brass be hard upon 
us, fast welding its fetters and chains 
about our foreheads and limbs, here, too, is 
the Promethean fire of thought to liberate 
letters, science, art, philosophy, using the 
new agencies let loose by the Daedalus of 
mechanic invention and discovery, in the 
service of the soul, as of the senses. Hay- 
ing recovered the omnipresence in nature, 
graded space, tunnelled the abyss, joined 
ocean and land by living wires, stolen the 
chemistry of atom and solar ray, made 
light our painter, the lightning our runner, 
thought 1s pushing its inquiries into the 
unexplored regions of man’s personality, 
for whose survey and service every modern 
instrument lends the outlay and means— 
facilities ample and unprecedented—new 
instruments for the new discoverers. Using 
no longer contentedly the eyes of a toiling 
circuitous logic, the genius takes the track 


_of the creative thought, intuitively, cosmi- 


cally, ontologically. A‘subtler analysis is 
finely disseminated, a broader synthesis 
accurately generalized from the materials 
accumulated on the mind during the cen- 
turies, the globe’s contents being gathered 
in from ell quarters: the book of creation, | 
newly illustrated and posted to date. The 
new Calculus is ours: an organon alike 
serviceable to naturalist and metaphysi- 
cian: a Dialogic for resolving things into 
thoughts, matter into mind, power into 
personality, man into God, many into one; 
soul in souls seen as the creative control- 
ling spirit, pulsating in all bodies, inspir- 
ing, animating, organizing, immanent in 
the atoms, circulating at centre and cir- 
cumference, willing in all, wills, pérson- 
ally embosoming all persons in unbroken 
synthesis of Being. 
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ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 
Translated from the French of Cu, BENanp, by J. A. MaRrLina. 


Part III. 
System oF THE ParticuLaR AR7s. 


Under the head of * System of the Par- 
ticular Arts,”? Hegel sets forth, in this 
third part, the theory of each of the arts— 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music 
and Poetry. 

Before proceeding to the division of the 
arts, he glances at the different siyles 
which distinguish the different epochs of 
their development. He reduces them to 
three styles: the simple or severe, the 
ideal or beautiful, and the graceful. 

1. At first the simple and natural style 
presents itself to us, but it is not the 
truly: natural or true simplicity. That 
supposes @ previous perfection. Primi- 
tive simplicity is gross, confused, rigid, 
inanimate. Art in its infancy is heavy 
and trifling, destitute of life and liberty, 
without expression, or with an exagger- 
ated vivacity. Still harsh and rude in its 
commencements, it becomes by degrees 
master of form, and learns to unite it 
intimately with content. It arrives thus at 
asevere beauty. This style is the Beauti- 
ful in its lofty simplicity. It is restricted 
to reproducing a subject with its essential 
traits. Disdaining grace and ornament, it 


contents itself with the general and grand 


expression which springs from the subject, 
without the artist’s exhibiting himself and 
revealing his personality in it. 

2. Next in order comes the beautiful 
style, the ideal and pure style, which 
holds the mean between simple expression 
and a marked tendency to the graceful. 
Its character is vitality, combined with a 
calm and beautiful grandeur. Grace is 
not wanting, but there is rather a natural 
carelessness, a simple complacency, than 
the desire to please—a beauty indifferent 
to the exterior charms which blossom of 
themselves upon the surface. Such is the 
ideal of the beautiful style—the style of 


Phidias and Homer. It is the culminating 


poiat of art. 


3. But this movement is short. The 
ideal style passes quickly to the graceful, 
to the agreeable. Here appears an aim 
different from that of the realization of 
the beautiful, which pure art ought to 
propose to itself, to wit: the intention of 
pleasing, of producing an impression on 
the soul. Hence arise works of a style 
elaborate with art, and a certain seeking 
for external embellishments. The subject 
is no more the principal thing. The at- 
tention of the artist is distracted by orna- 
ments and accessories—by the decorations, 
the trimmings, the simpering airs, the at- 
titudes and graceful postures, or the vivid 
colors and the attractive forms, the luxury 
of ornaments and draperies, the learned 
making of verse. But the general effect 
remains without grandeur and without no- 
bleness. Beautiful proportions and grand 
masses give place to moderate dimensions, 
or are masked with ornaments. The 
graceful style begets the style for effect, 
which is an exaggeration of it. The art 
then becomes altogether conspicuous; it 
calls the attention of the spectator by 
everything that can strike the senses. The 
artist surrenders to it his personal ends 
and his design. In this species of téte- 
a-téte with the public, there is betrayed 
through all, the desire of exhibiting his 
wit, of attracting admiration for his abil- 
ity, his skill, his power of execution. 
This art—without naturalness, full of co- 
quetry, of artifice and affectation, the op- 
posite of the severe style which yields 
nothing to the public—is the style of the 
epochs of decadence. Frequently it has 
recourse to a last artifice, to the affec- 
tation of profundity and of simplicity, 
which is then only obscurity, a mysterious 
profundity which conceals an absence of 
ideas and areal impotence. This air of 
mystery, which parades itself, is in its 
turn, hardly better than coquetry; the 
principle is the same—the desire of pro- 
ducing an effect. 

The author then passes to the Division 
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of the Arts. The common method classes 
them according to their means of repre- 
sentation, and the senses to which they 
are addressed. Two senses only are af- 
fected by the perception of the beautiful : 
sight, which perceives forms and colors, 
and hearing, which perceives sounds. 
Hence the division into arts of design and 
musical art. Poetry, which employs 


speech, and addresses itself to the imag-. 


ination, forms a domain apart. Without 
discarding this division, Hegel combines 
it with another more philosophical princi- 
ple of classification, and one which is 
taken no longer from the external means 
of art, buc from their internal relation to 
the very content of the ideas which it is 
to represent. 

Art has for object the representation of 
the idea]. The arts ought then to be 
_classed according to the measure in which 
they are more or less capable of express- 
ing it. This gradation will have at the 
same time the advantage of corresponding 
to historic progress, and to the funda- 
mental forms of art previously studied. 


According to this principle, the arts 
marshal themselyes, and succeed one 
another, to form a regular and complete © 
system, thus: 

1. First Architecture presents itself. 
This art, in fact, is incapable of repre- 
senting an idea otherwise than in a vague, 


indeterminate manner. It fashions the 
masses of inorganic nature, according to 
the laws of matter and geometrical pro- 
portions; it disposes them with regularity 
and symmetry in such a manner as to 
offer to the eyes an image which is a sim- 
ple reflex of the spirit, a dumb symbol of 
the thought. Architecture is at the same 
time appropriated to ends which are for- 
eign to it: it is destined to furnish a 
dwelling for man and a temple for Divin- 
ity; it must shelter under its roof, in its 
enclosure, the other arts, and, in particu- 
lar, sculpture and painting, 

For these reasons architecture should, 
historically and logically, be placed first 
in the series of the arts. 

2. In a higher rank is Sculpture, which 
already exhibits spirit under certain de- 
terminate traits. Its object, in fact, is 
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spirit individualized, revealed by the’ hu- 
man form and its living organism. Under 
this visible appearance, by the features of 
the countenance, and the proportions of 
the body, it expresses ideal beauty, divine 
calmness, serenity—in a word, the classic 
ideal. 

3. Although retained in the world of 
visible forms, Painting offers a higher de- 


gree of spirituality. To form, it adds the 


different phases of visible appearance, 
the illusions of perspective, color, light 
and shades, and thereby it becomes capa- 
ble, not only of reproducing the various 
pictures of nature, but also of expressing 
upon canvas the most profound sentiments 
of the human soul, and all the scenes of 
ethical life. 

4. But, as an expression of sentiment, 
Music still surpasses painting. What it 
expresses is the soul itself, in its most in- 
timate and profound relations; and this 
by a sensuous phenomenon, equally invis- 
ible, instantaneous, intangible—sound— 
sonorous vibrations, which resound in the 
abysses of the soul, and agitate it 
throughout. 

5. All these arts culminate in Poetry, 
which includes them and surpasses then, 
and whose superiority is due to its mode 
of expression—speech. It alone is capa- 
ble of expressing all ideas, all sentiments, 
all passions, the highest conceptions of 
the intelligence, and the most fugitive 
impressions of the soul. To it alone is 


given to represent an action in its com- 


plete development and in all its phases. 
It is the universal art—its domain is un- 
limited. Hence it is divided into many 
species, of which the principal are epic, 
lyric and dramatic poetry. 

These five arts form the complete and 
organized system of the arts. Others, 
such as the art of gardening, dancing, en- 
graving, etc., are only accessories, and 
more or less connected with the preced- 
ing. They have.not the right to occupy a 
distinct place in a general theory; they 
would only introduce confusion, and dis- 
figure the fundamental type which is pe 
culiar to each of them. 

Such is the division adopted by Hegel. 
He combines it, at the same time, with his 
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general division of the forms of the his- 
toric development of art. Thus architect- 
ure appears te him to correspond more 
particularly to the symbolic type; sculp- 
ture is the classic art, par excellence ; 
painting and music fill the category of the 
romantic arts. Poetry, as art universal, 
belongs to all epochs. 

I. ArcuitgcTurE.—In the study of archi- 
tecture, Hegel follows a purely historic 
method. He limits himself to describing 
and characterizing its principal forms in 
the different epochs of history. This art, 
in fact, lends itself to an abstract theory 
less than the others. There are here few 
principles to establish; and when we de- 
part from generalities, we enter into the 
domain of mathematical laws, or into the 
technical applications, foreign to pure 
science. It remains, then, only to deter- 
mine the sense and the character of its 
monuments, in their relation to the spirit 


of the people, and the epochs to which | 


they belong. It is to this point of view 
that the author has devoted himself. The 
division which he adopts on this subject, 
and the manner in which he explains it, 
are as follows : 

The object of architecture, independent 
of the positive design and the use to 
which its monuments are appropriated, is 
to express a general thought, by forms 
borrowed from inorganic nature, by masses 
fashioned and disposed according to the 
laws of geometry and mechanics. But 
whatever may be the ideas and the im- 
pressions which the appearance of an edi- 
fice produces, it never furnishes other than 
an obscure and enigmatic emblem. . The 
thought is vaguely represented by those 
material forms which spirit itself does not 
animate. 

If such is the nature of this art, it fol- 
lows that, essentially symbolic, it must 
predominate in that first epoch of history 
which is distinguished by the symbolic 
character of its monuments. It must show 
itself there freer, more independent of 
practical utility, not subordinated to a 
foreign end. Its essential object ought to 
be to express ideas, to present emblems, to 
symbolize the beliefs of those peoples, in- 
capable as they are of otherwise express- 


ing them. It is the proper language of 
such an epoch—a language enigmatic and. 
mysterious ; it indicates the effort of the 
imagination to represent ideas, still vague. 
Its monuments are problems proposed to 
future ages, and which as yet are but im- 
perfectly comprehended. 

Such is the character of oriental archi- 
tecture. There the end is valueless or ac- 
cessory; the symbolic expression is the 
principal object. Architecture is independ- 
ent, and sculpture is confounded with it. _ 

The monuments of Greek and Roman 
architecture present a wholly different 
character. Here, the aim of utility ap- 
pears clearly distinct from expression. 
The purpose, the design of the monument 
comes out in an evident manner. Itisa 
dwelling, a shelter, a temple, etc. 

Sculpture, for its part, is detached from 
architecture, and assigns its end to it. 
The image of the god, enclosed in the 
temple, is the principal object. The tem- 
ple is only a shelter, an external attendant. 
Its forms are regulated according to the 
laws of numbers, and the proportions of a 
learned eurythmy; but its true orna- 
ments are furnished to it by sculpture. 
Architecture ceases then to be independ- 
ent and symbolic; it becomes dependent, 
subordinated to a positive end. 

As to Christian architecture or that of 
the Middle Ages, it presents the union of 
the two preceding characteristics. It is at 
once devoted to a useful end, and emi- 
nently expressive or symbolic—dependent 
and independent. The temple is the house 
of God; it is devoted to the uses and cere- 
monies of worship, and shows throughout 
its design in its forms; but at the same 
time these symbolize admirably the Chris- 
tian idea. 

Thus the symbolic, classic and romantic 
forms, borrowed from history, and which 
mark the whole development of art, serve 
for the division and classifivation of the 
forms of architecture. This being espe- 
cially the art which is exercised in the do- 
main of matter, the essential point to be 
distinguished is whether the monument 
which is addressed to the eyes includes in 
itself its own meaning, or whether it is 
considered as a means tc a foreign end, 
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or finally whether, although in the service 
of a foreign end, it preserves its independ- 
ence. 

The basis of the division being thus 
placed, Hegel justifies it by describing the 
characters of the monuments belonging to 
these three epochs. All this descriptive 
part can not be analyzed: we are obliged 
to limit ourselves to securing a comprehen- 
sion of the general features, and to noting 
the most remarkable points. 

(a) Since the distinctive characteristic of 
symbolic architecture is the expression of 
a general thought, without other end than 
the representation of it, the interest in its 
monuments is less in their positive design 
than in the religious conceptions of the 
people, who, not having other means of 
expression, have embodied their thought, 
still vague and confused, in these gigantic 
masses and these colossal images. Entire 
nations know not how otherwise to express 
their religious beliefs. Hence the sym- 
bolic character of the structures of the 
Babylonians, the Indians and the Egyp- 
tians, of those works which absorbed the 

_ life of those peoples, and whose meaning 
we seek to explain to ourselves. 
_ It is difficult to follow a regular order in 
the absence of chronology, when we re- 
view the multiplicity of ideas and forms 
which these monuments and these symbols 
present. Hegel thinks, nevertheless, that 
he is able to establish the following grada- 
tions: 

In the first rank are the simplest monu- 
ments, such as seem only designed to serve 
as a bond of union to entire nations, or to 
different nations. Such gigantic structures 
as the tower of Belus or Babylon, upon 
the shores of the Euphrates, present the 
image of the union of the peoples before 


their dispersion. Community of toil and: 


effort is the aim and the very idea of the 
work; it is the common: work of their 
united efforts, the symbol of the dissolu- 
tion of the primitive family and of the 
formation of a vaster society. 

In a rank more elevated, appear the mon- 
uments of a more determined character, 
where is noticeable a mingling of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, although they be- 
long to the former. Such are those sy1c- 


bols which, in the East, represent the, 
generative force of nature; the phallus 
and the lingam scattered in so great num- 
bers throughout Phrygia and Syria, and 
of which India is the principal seat; in 
Egypt, the obelisks, which derive their 
symbolic significance from the rays of the 
sun ; the Memnons, colossal statues which 
also represent the sun and his beneficent 
influence upon nature; the sphinxes, 
which one finds in Egypt in prodigious 
numbers and of astonishing size, ranged 
in rows in the form of avenues. These 
monuments, of an imposing sculpture, are 
grouped in masses, surrounded by walls 
so as to form buildings. 

They present, in a striking manner, the 
twofold character indicated above: free 
from al! positive design, they are, above 
all, symbols; afterward, sculpture is con- 
founded with architecture. They are 
structures without roof, without doors, 
without aisles, frequently forests of col- 
ums where the eye loses itself. The eye 
passes over Objects which are there for 
their own sake, designed only to strike the 
imagination by their colossal aspect and 
their enigmatic sense, not to serve as a 
dwelling for a god, and as a place of as- 
semblage for his worshippers. ‘Their order 
and their disposition alone preserve for 
them an architectural character. You walk 
on into the midst of those human works, 
mute symbols which remind you of divine 
things; your eyes are everywhere struck 
with the aspect of those forms and those 
extraordinary figures, of those walls be- 
sprinkled with hieroglyphics, books of 
stone, as it were, leaves of a mysterious 
book. Everything there is symbolically de- 
termined—the proportions, the distances, 
the number of columns, etc. The Egyp- 
tians, in particular, consecrated their lives 
to constructing and building these monu- 
ments, by instinct, as a swarm of bees 
builds itshive. This was the whole life of 
the people. It placed there all its thought, 
for it could no otherwise express it. 

Nevertheless, that architecture, in one 
point, by its chambers and its halls, its 
tombs, begins to approach the following 
class, which exhibits a more positive de- 
sign, and of which the type is a house. 
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A third rank marks the transition of 
symbolic to classic architecture. Archi- 
tecture already presents a character of 
utility, of conformity to an end. The 
monument has a precise design; it serves 
for a particular use taken aside from the 
symbolic sense. It is a temple or a tomb. 
Such, in the first place, is the subterranean 
architecture of the Jndians, those vast ex- 
cavations which are also temples, species 
of subterranean cathedrals, the caverns of 
Mithra, likewise filled with symbolic sculp- 
ture. But this transition is better charac- 
terized by the double architecture, (subter- 
ranean and above ground) of the Egyp- 
tians, which is connected with their wor- 


ship of the dead. An individual being, who » 


has his significance and his proper v2iue ; 
the dead one, distinct from his habitation 
which serves him only for covering and 
shelter, resides in the interior. The most 
ancient of these tombs are the pyramids, 
species of crystals, envelopes of stone 
which enclose a kernel, an invisible being, 
and which serve for the preservation of the 
bodies. In this concealed dead one, resides 
the significance of the monument which is 
subordinate to him. 

Here, then, Architecture ceases to be in- 
dependent. It divides itself into two ele- 
ments—the end and the means; it is the 
means, and it is subservient to an end. 
Further, sculpture separates itself from it, 
and obtains a distinct office—that of shap- 


ing the image within, and its accessories. — 


Here appears clearly the special design of 
architecture, conformity to an end; also 
it assumes inorganic and geometric forms, 
the abstract, mathematical form, which 
befits it in particular. The pyramid al- 
ready exhibits the design of a house, the 
rectangular form. 

(b) Classic architecture has a two-fold 
point of departure—symbolic architecture 
and necessity. The adaptation of parts to 
an end, in symbolic architecture, is acces- 
sory. In the house, on the contrary, all 
is controlled, from the first, by actual ne- 
cessity and convenience. Now classic 
architecture proceeds both from the one 
and from the other principle, from neces- 
sity and from art, from the useful and 
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from the beautiful, which it combines in 
the most perfect manner. Necessity pro- - 
duces regular forms, right angles, plane 
surfaces. But the end is not simply the 
satisfaction of a physical necessity ; there 
is also an idea, a religious representation, 
a sacred image, which it has to shelter 
and surround, a worship, a religious cere- 
monial. The temple ought then, like the 
temple fashioned by sculpture, to spring 
from the creative imagination of the artist. 
There is necessary a dwelling for the god, 
fashioned by art and according to its laws. 

Thus, while falling under the law of 
conformity to an end, and ceasing to be 
independent, architecture escapes from 
the useful and submits to the law of the 
beautiful; or rather, the beautiful and 
usefal meet and combine themselves in the 
happiest manner. Symmetry, eurythmy, 


‘ organic forms the most graceful, the most 


rich, and the most varied, join themselves 
as ornaments to the architectural forms. 
The two points of view are united without 
being confounded, and form an harmoni- 
ous whole ; there will be, at the same time, 
a useful, convenient and beautiful archi- 
tecture. 

What best marks the transition to Greek 
architecture, is the appearance of the col- 
umn, which is its type. The column is a 
support. Therein is its useful and mechani- 
cal design; it fulfils that design in the 
most simple and perfect manner, because 
with it the power of support is reduced to 
its minimum cf material means. From 
another side, in order to be adapted to its 
end and to beauty, it must give up its 
natural and primitive form. The beauti-. 
ful column comes from a form borrowed 
from nature; but carved, shaped, it takes a 
regular and geometric configuration. In 
Egypt, human figures serve as columns; 
here they are replaced by caryatides. But 
the natural, primitive form is the tree, the 
trunk, the flexible stock, which bears its 
crown. Such, too, appears the Egyptian 
column; columns are seen rising from the 
vegetable kingdom in the stalks of the 
lotus and other trees; the base resembles 
an onion. The leaf shoots from the root, 
like that cf a reed, and the capital pre- 
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sents the appearance of a flower. The 
mathematical and regular form is absent. 
In the Greek column, on the éontrary, all 
is fashioned according to the mathematical 
laws of regularity and proportion. The 
beautiful column springs from a form bor- 
rowed from nature, but fashioned accord- 
ing to the artistic sense. 

Thus the characteristic of classic archi- 
tecture, as of architecture in general, is 
the union of beauty and utility. Its beauty 
consists in its regularity, and although it 
serves a foreign end, it constitutes a whole 
perfect in itself; it permits its essential 
aim to look forth in all its parts, and 
through the harmony of its relations, it 
transforms the useful into the beautiful. 

The character of classic architecture be- 
ing subordination to an end, it is that 
end which, without detriment to beauty, 
gives to the entire edifice its proper signifi- 
cation, and which becomes thus the prin- 
cipal regulator of all its parts; as it im- 
presses itself on the whole, and determines 
its fundamental form. ‘The (first thing 
as to a work of this sort, then, is to know 
what is its purpose, its design. The gene- 
ral purpose of a Grecian temple is to hold 
the statue of a god. But in its exterior, 
the character of the temple relates to a 
different end, and its spirit is the life of 
the Greek people. 

Awong the Greeks, open structures, col- 
onnades and porticoes, have as object the 
promenade in the open air, conversation, 
public life under a pure sky. Likewise 
the dwellings of private persons are insig- 
nificant. Among the Romans, on the con- 
‘trary, whose national architecture has a 
more positive end in utility, appears later 
the luxury of private houses, palaces, 
villas, theatres, circuses, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts and fountains. But the princi- 
pal edifice is that whose end is most re- 
mote from the wants of material life; it 
is the temple designed to serve as a shel- 
ter to a divine object, which already be- 
longs to the fine arts—to the statue of a 
god. 

Although devoted to a determinate end, 
this architecture is none the less free from 
it, in the sense, that it disengages itself 


from organic forms; it is more free even 
than sculpture, which is obliged to repro- 
duce them ; it invents its plan, the general 
configuration, and it displays in external 
forms all the richness of the imagination ; 
it has no other laws than those of good 
taste and harmony; it labors without a 
direct model. Nevertheless, it works 
within a limited domain, that of mathe- 
matical figures, and it is subjected to the 
laws of mechanics. Here must be pre- 
served, first of all, the relations between 
the width, the length, the height of the 
edifice; the exact proportions of the col- 
umns according to their thickness, the 
weight to be suppor‘ed, the intervals, the . 
number of columns, the style, the sim- 
plicity of the ornaments. . It is this which 
gives to the theory of this art, and in par- 
ticular of this form of architecture, the 
character of dryness and abstraction. But 
there dominates throughout, a natural 
eurytbmy, which their perfectly accurate 
sense enabled the Greeks to find and fix 
as the measure and rule of the beautiful. 

We will not follow the author in the de- 
scription which he gives of the particular 
characteristics of architectural forms; we 
will omit also some other interesting de- 
tails upon building in wood or in stone as 
the primitive type, upon the relation of 
the different parts of the Greek temp!e. 
In here following Vitruvius, the author 
has been able to add some discriminating 
and judicious remarks. What he says, in 


' particular, of the column, of its propor- 


tions and of its design, of the internal 
unity of the different parts and of their 
effects as a whole, adds to what is already 
known a ‘philosophical explication which 
satisfies the reason. We remark, especial- 
ly, this passage, which sums uf the gene- 
ral character of the Greek temple: “In 
general, the Greek temple presents an 28- 
pect which satisfies the vision, and, 80 to 
speak, surfeits it. Nothing is very ele- 
vated, it is regularly extended in length 
and breadth. The eye finds itself allured 
by the sense of extent, while Gothic archi- 
tecture mounts even beyond measurement, 
and shoots upward to heaven. Besides, the 
ornaments are so managed that they do 


\ 
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not mar the general expression of sim- 
plicity. In this, the ancients observe the 
most beautiful moderation.”’ 

The connection of their architecture 
with the genius, the spirit, and the life of 
the Greek people, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage: “In place of the spec- 
tacle of an assemblage united for a single 
end, all appears directed towards the ex- 
terior, and presents us the image of an 
animated promenade. There men who have 
leisure abandon themselves to conversa- 
tions without end, wherein rule gayety and 
serenity. The whole expression of such a 
temple remains truly simple and grand in 
itself, but it has at the same time an air 
of serenity, something open and graceful.” 
This prepares and conducts us to another 
kind of architecture, which presents a 
striking contrast to the preceding Chris- 
tian or Gothic architecture. 

(c) We shall not further attempt to re- 
produce, even in its principal features, the 
description which Hegel gives, in some 
pages, of Romantic or Gothic architecture. 
The author has proposed to himself, as 
object, in the first place, to compare the 
two kinds of architecture, the Greek and 


the Christian, then to secure the apprehen- - 


sion of the relation of this form of archi- 
tecture to the Christian idea. This is 
what constitutes the peculiar interest of 
this remarkable sketch, which, by its vigor 
and severity of design, preserves its dis- 
tinctive merit when compared with all de- 
scriptions that have been made of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Gothic architecture, according to Hegel, 
unites, in the first place, the opposite char- 
acters of the two preceding kinds. Not- 
Withstanding, this union does not consist 
in the simple fusior of the architectural 
forms of the East and of Greece. Here, 
still more than in the Greek temple, the 
house furnishes the fundamental type. An 
architectural edifice which is the hovse of 
God, shows itself perfectly in conformity 


with its design and adapted to worship ; . 


but the monument is also there for its own 
sake, independent, absolute. Externally, 
the edifice ascends, shoots freely into the 
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The conformity to the end, although it 
presents itself to the eyes, is therefore 
effaced, and leaves to the whole the appear- 
ance of an independent existence. The 
monument has a determinate sense, and 
shows it; but, in its grand aspect and its 
sublime calm, it is lifted above all end in 
utility, to something infinite in itself. 

If we examine the relation of this archi- 
tecture to the inner spirit and the idea of 
Christian worship, we remark, in the first 
place, that the fundamental form is here 
the house wholly closed. Just as, in fact, 
the Christian spirit withdraws itself into 
the interior of the conscience, just so the 
church is an enclosure, sealed on all sides, 
the place of meditation and silence. “It 
is the place of the reflection of the soul 
into itself, which thus shuts itself up ma- 
terially in space.’ On the other hand, if, 
in Christian meditation, the soul with- 
draws into itself, itis, at the same time, 
lifted above the finite, and this equaliy 
determines the character of the house 
of God. Architecture takes, then, for 
its independent signification, elevation 
towards the infinite, a character which 
it expresses by the proportions of its 
architectural forms.”? These two traits, 
depth of self-examination and elevation 
of the soul towards the infinite, explain 
completely the Gothic architecture and its 
principal forms. They furnish also the 
essential differences between Gothic and 
Greek architecture. : 

The impression which the Christian 
church ought to produce in contrast with 
this open and serene aspect of the Greek 
temple, is, in the first place, the calmness 
of the soul which reflects into itself, then 
that of a sublime majesty which shoots 
beyond the confines of sense. Greek edi- 
fices extend horizontally; the Christian 
church should lift itself from the ground 
and shoot into the air. 

The most striking characteristic which 
the house of God presents, in its whole 
and its parts, is, then, the free flight, the 
shooting in points formed either by broken 
arches or by right lines. In Greek archi- 
tecture, exact proportion between support 
and height is everywhere observed. Here, 
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on the contrary, the operation of support- 
ing and the disposition at a right angle— 
the most convenient for this end—disap- 
pears or is effaced. The walls and the 
column shoot without marked difference 
between what supports and what is sup- 


* . ported, and meet in an acute angle. Hence 


\ 
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the acute triangle and the ogee, which 
form the characteristic traits of Gothic 
architecture. 

We are not able to follow the author jn 
the detailed explication of the different 
forms and the divers parts of the Gothic 
edifice, and of its tota} structure. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF MATERIALISM. 
By D. G. Brinton. 


Ubi tres physici, ibi duo athei,—the 
proverb is something musty. Natural 
science is and always has been materialis- 
tic. The explanation is simple. There is as 
great antagonism between chemical re- 
search and metaphysical speculation, as 
there is between what 


Youthful poets dream, 
On summer’s eve by haunted stream,” 


and book-keeping by double entry, and 
nothing is more customary than to deny 
what we do not understand. Of late years 
this scientific materialism has been making 
gigantic strides. Since the imposing fab- 
ric of the Hegelian philosophy proved but 
a house built on sands, the scales and me- 
tre have become our only gods. 

Germany—mystic, metaphysical Ger- 
many—strange to say, leads the van in 
this crusade against all faith and all ideal- 
ism. Vogt, the geologist, Moleschott, the 
physiologist, Virchow, the greatest of all 
living histologists, Biichner, Tiedemann, 
Reuchlin, Meldeg, and many others, not 
only hold these opinions, but have left the 
seclusion of the laboratory and the clinic 
to enter the arena of polemics in their fa- 
vor. We do not mention the French and 
English advocates of “ positive philoso- 
phy.” Their name is Legion. 

It- is not our design to enter at all at 
large into these views, still less to dispute 
them, but merely to give the latest and 
most approved defence of a single point 
of their position, a point which we 
submit is the kernel of the whole con- 
troversy, and which we believe to be the 
very Achilles heel and crack in the armor 


of their panoply of argument — that is, 
the Theory of the Absolute. Demonstrate 
the possibility of the Absolute, and ma- 
terialism is impossible; disprove it, and 
all other philosophies are empty noth- 
ings,—vox et praterea nihil. Here, and 
only here, is materialism brought face 
to face with metaphysics; here is the 
combat 4 loutrance in which ors or the 
other must perish. No one of its apostles 
has accepted the proffered glaive more 
heartily, and defended his position with 
more wary dexterity, than Moleschott, and 
it is mainly from his work, entitled Der 
Kreislauf des Lebens, that we illvstrate 


. the present metaphysics of materialism. 


Our first question is, What is the test of 
truth, what sanctions a law? Until this 
is answered, all assertion is absurd, and 


_ until it is answered correctly, all philoso- 


phy is vain. The response of the natural 
ist is: The necessary sequence of cause 
and effect is the prime law of the experi- 
mentalist—a law which he does not ask 
from revelation, but will find out for him- 
self by observation.”” The source of truth - 
is sensation; the uniform result of mani- 
ifold experience is a law. Here a double 
objection arises: first, that the term “s 
necessary sequence ” presupposes a law, 
and begs the question at issue; and, sec 
ondly, that, this necessity unproved, such 
truth is nothing more than a probability, 
for it is impossible to be certain that our 
next experiment may not have quite a dif- 
ferent result. Either this is not the road 
to absolute truth, or absolute truth is u0- 
attainable. The latter horn of the dilem- 
ma is at once accepted; we neither know, 
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-por can know, a law to be absolute; to us, 
‘the absolute does not exist. Matter and 


force with their relations are there, but 
what we know of them is.s varying quan- 
tity, is of this age or the iast, of this man 
or that, dependent upon we extent and 
accuracy of empirical science; we cannot 
speak of what we do not know, and we 
know no law that conceivable. experience 
might not contradict. 

But how, objects the reader, can this be 
reconciled with the pure mathematics ? 
Here seem to be'‘laws above experience, 
laws admitting no exception. 

The response leads us back to the origin 
of our netions of Space and Time, on the 
the former of which mathematics - is 
founded. The supposition that they are 
innate ideas is of course rejected by the 
materialist; for he looks vnon innate 
ideas as fables; he considers them per- 
ceptions derived positively from the senses, 
but they do not belong to the senses alone, 
nor are they perceptions merely ; ‘ they 
are ideas, but ideas that without the sensu- 
ous perceptions of proximity and sequence 
could never have arisen. Nay, more—the 
perception of space must precede that of 
time,’ for it is only through the former 
that we can reach the latter. The plain- 
est laws of space, those which were the 
earliest impressions on the tabula rasa of 
the infant mind, and which the hourly ex- 


perience of life verifies, are called, by the | 


mathematician, azioms, and on these sim- 


plest generalizations of our perceptions 


he bases the whole of his structure. Ax- 
ioms, therefore, are the uniform results of 
experiments, the possible conditions of 
which are extremely limited, and the fac- 
tors of which have been subjected to all 
these conditions, 

It follows from a denial of the absolute 
that all existence is concrete. Indeed, we 
may say that the corner stone of the edi- 
fice of materialism is embraced in the terse 
sentence of Moleschott—all existence is ex- 
istence through attributes. Existence per 
se (Fursichsein) is a meaningless term, and 
Substance apart from attribute, the ens 
ineffabile, is a pedantic figment and noth- 
ing more. Finally, there can be no attri- 
bute except through a relation. 

12 ‘ 


Let this trilogy of existence, attribute 
and relation, be clearly before the mind, 
and the position that the positive philos- ° 
ophy bears to all others becomes at once 
luminous enough. There is no existencé 
apart from attributes, no attributes but 
through relations, no-relations but to other . 
existences. To exemplify : a stone is heavy, 
hard, colored, perhaps bitter to the taste. 
Now, says the idealist, this weight, this 
hardness, this color, this bitterness, these 
are not the stone, they are merely its prop- 
erties or attributes, and the stone itself is 
some substance behind them all, to which 
they adhere and which we cannot detect 


with our senses; further, he might add, if 


a moderate in his school, these attributes 
are independently existent, the bitterness 
is there when we are not tasting it, and 
the attribute of color, though there be no 
light. All this the materialist denies. To 
him, the attributes and nothing else con- 
stitute the stone, and these attributes have . 
no existence apart from their relations to 
other objects. The bitterness exists only 
in relation to the organs of taste, and the 
color to the organs of sight, and the weight 
to other bodies of matter. Nothing, in 
short, can be said to exist to us that is not 
cognizable by our senses. But, objects 
some one, there may be an existence which 
is not to us, which is az much beyond our 
ken as color is beyond the ¢onception of 
the boru blind. The expression was used 


 advisedly : no such existence can become 


the subject of rational language. ‘‘ Does 
not all knowledge predicate a knower, con- 
sequently a relation of the subject to the 
the observer? Such a relation is an attri- 
bute. Without it, knowledge is inconceiv- 
able. Neither God nor man can raise him- 
self above the knowledge furnished by 
these relations to his organs of apprehen- 
sion.” 

A disagreeable sequence to this logic 
will not fail to occur to every one. If all 
knowledge comes from the organs of sense, 
then differently formed organs must fur- 
uish very different and contradictory 
knowledge, and one is as likely to be cor- 
rect as another. The radiate animal, who 
sees the world through a cornea alone, must 
have quite another notion of light, color, 
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and relative size, from the spider whose 
eye is provided with lenses and a vitreous 
humor. Consonantly with the theory, 
each of these probably opposing views is 
" equally true. This ugly dilemma is fore- 
seen by our author, for he grants that 
“the knowledge of the insect, its knowl- 
edge of the action of the outer world, is 
altogether a different one from that of 
man,” but he avoids the ultimate result of 
this reasoning. 

To sum up the views of this school: 
matter is eternal, force is eternal, but eack. 
is impossible without the other ; what bears 
any relation to our senses we either know 
or can know; what does not, it is absurd 
to discuss; the highest thought is but the 
physical elaboration of sensations, or, to 
use the expression of Carl Vogt, * thought 
is a secretion of the brain as urine is of the 
kidneys. Without phosphorus there is no 
thought.” And so,” concludes Mole- 
schott, “only when thought is based on 
fact, only when the reason is granted no 
sphere of action but the historical which 
arises from observation, when the percep- 
tion is at the same time thought, and the 
understanding sees with consciousness, 
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does the contradiction between Philosophy 
and Science disappear.” 

This, then, is the last word of material- 
ism, this the solution it now offers us of 
the great problem’ of Life. We enter no 
further into its views, for all collateral 
questions concerning the origin of the 
ideas of the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful, the vital force, and the spiritual life, 
depend directly on the question we have 
above mentioned. Let the reader turm back 
precisely a century to the Systéme de la 
Nature, so long a boasted bulwark of the 
rationalistic school, and jadge for himself 
what advance, if any, materialism hag 
made in fortifying this, the most vital 
point of her structure. Let him ask him- 
self anew whether the criticism of Hume 
on the law of cause and effect cam in any 
way be met except after the example of 
Kant, by the assumption of the absolute 
idea, and we have little doubt what con- 
elusion he will arrive at in reference to 
that system which, while it boasts to offer 
the only method of discovering truth, 
starts with the flat denial of all truth 
other than relative. 


LETTERS 


Dear H.—Yours of a recent date, re- 
questing an epistolary criticism of ‘* Goe- 
the’s Faust,’ has come to hand, and I 
hasten to assure yor of a compliance of 
some sort. J say a compliance of some 
sort, for I cannot promise you a criticism. 
This, it seems to me, would be both too 
little and too much; too little if under- 
stood in the ordinary sense, as meaning a 
mere statement of the relation existing 
between the work and myself;‘too much 
if interpreted as pledging an expression of 
a work of the creative imagination, as a 
totality, in the terms of the understanding, 
and submitting the result to the canons of 
art. 
The former procedure, usually called 
criticism, reduced to its simplest forms, 
amounts to this: that I, the critic, report 


ON FAUST. 


By H. C. Brockmrrzr. 


to you, thet I was amused or bored, flat 
tered or satirized, elevated or degraded, 
humanized or brutalized, enlightened or 
mystified, pleased or displeased, by the 
work under consideration ; and—sinee it 
depends quite as much upon my own hu- 
mor, native ability, and culture acquired, 
which set of adjectives I may be able to 
report, as it does upon the work—I cannot 
perceive what earthly profit such a labor 
could be to you. For that which is clear 
to you may be dark to me; hence, if Ire 
port that a given work is a “ perfect riddle 
to me,” you will only smile at my sim- 
plicity. Again, that which amuses me 
may bore you, for I notice that even at the 
theatre, some will yawn with ennui while 
others thrill with delight, and applaud the 
play. Now, if each of these should tell 
you how he liked the performance, the on? 
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would say “excellent,” and the other 
« miserabie,”? and you be none the wiser. 
To expect, therefore, that I intend to enter 
upon a labor of this kind, is to expect too 
little. 
Besides, such an undertaking seems to 
me not without its peculiar danger; for it 
may happen that the work measures or 
criticises the critic, instead of the latter 
the former. If, for example, I should tell 
you that the integral and differential cal- 
culus is all fog to me—mystifies me com- 
pletely—you would conclude my knowl- 
edge of mathematics to be rather imperfect, 
and thus use my own report of that work as 
asounding-lead to ascertain the depth of 
my attainment. Nay, you might even go 
further, and regard the work as a kind of 
Doomsday Book, on the title page of 
which I had “written myself down an 
ass.” Now, as I am not ambitious of a 
memorial of this kind, especially when 
there is no probability that the pages in 
contemplation—Goethe’s Faust—will per- 
ish any sooner than the veritable Dooms- 


day Book itself, I request you, as a special: 


favor, not to understand of me that I pro- 
poss engaging in any undertaking of this 
sort.* 

Nor are you to expect an inquiry into 
the quantity or quality of the author’s 
food, drink or raiment. For the present 
infantile state of analytic science refuses 
allaid in tracing such primary elements, 


0 to speak, in the composition of the 


poem before us; and hence such an inves- 
tigation would lead, at best, to very sec- 
ondary and remote conclusions. Nor shall 
we be permitted to explore the likes and 
dislikes of the poet, in that fine volume of 

* In this connection, permit me, dear friend, 
to mention a discovery which I made concern- 
ing my son Isaac, now three years old. Just 


imagine my surprise when I found that every 
book in my possession—Webster’s Spelling- 


book not excepted—is a perfect riddle te nim, 


mystifies him as completely as ever the 
works of Goethe,’ Hegel, Emerson, or any 
other thinking man, do or did the learned 
critics. But my parental pride, so much 
elated by the discovery of this remarkable 
Precocity in’ my son—a precocity which, at 
the age of three years, (!) shows him pos- 
sessed of all the incapacity of such “learned 
men”—was shocked, nay, mortified, by the 


utter want of appreciation which the little fel- 


low showed of this, his exalted condition ! 


scandal, for the kindred reason that nei- 
ther crucible, reagent nor retort are at 
hand which can be of the remotest service. 

By the by, has it never occurred to you, 
when perusing works of the kind last re- 
ferred to, what a glowing picture the pious 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, the saintly Swift, 
has bequeathed to us of their producers, 
when he places the great authors, the 
historical Gullivers of our race, in all 
their majesty of form, astride the public 


‘thoroughfare of a Liliputian age, and 


marches the inhabitants, in solid battal- 
ions, through between their legs? you re- 
collect what he says ? 

Nor yet are you to expect a treat of that 
most delightful of all compounds, the ta- 
ble talk and conversation—or, to use a 
homely phrase, the literary dishwater 
retailed by the author’s scullion. To ex- 
pect such, or the like, would be to expect 
too little. 

On the other hand, to expect that I shall 
send you an expression, in the terms of 
the understanding, of a work of the crea- 
tive imagination, as a totality, and submit 
the result to the canons of art, is to ex- 
pect too much. For while [ am ready, 
and while I intend to comply with the 
first part of this proposition, 1am unable 


-to fulfil the requirement of the latter 


part—that is, I am not able to submit the 
result to the canons of art. The reason 
for this inability it is not necessary to 
develop in this connection any further 
than merely to mention that I find it ex- 
tremely inconvenient to lay my hand upon 
the aforementioned canons just at this 
time. 

I must, therefore, content myself with 
the endeavor to summon before you the 
Idea which creates the poem—each act, 
scene and verse—so that we mny see the 
part in its relation to the whole, and the 
whole in its concrete, organic articulation. 
If we succeed in this, then we may say 
that we comprehend the work—a condition 
precedent alike to the beneficial enjoyment 
and the rational judgment of the same. 


IL. 


In my first letter, dear friend, I endeav- 
ored to guard you against misapprehension 
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as to what you might expect from me. Its 
substance, if memory serves me, was that 
I did not intend to write on Anthropology 
or Psychology, nor yet on street, parlor or 
court gossip, but simply about a work of 
art. 

I deemed these remarks pertinent in 
view of the customs of the time, lest that, 
in my not conforming to them, you should 
judge me harshly without profit to your- 
self. With the same desire of keeping up 
a fair understanding with you, I must call 
your attention to some terms and distinc- 
tions which we shall have occasion to use, 
and which, unless explained, might prove 
shadows instead of lights along the path 
of our intercourse. 

I confess to you that I share the (I might 
say) abhorrence go generally entertained by 
the reading public, of the use of any gen- 


ral terms whatsoever, and would avoid — 


them altogether if I could only see how. 
But in reading the poem that we are to 
consider, I come upon such passages as 
these: 
(Choir of invisible Spirits.) 
“Woe! Woe! 

Thou hast destroyed it, 

The beautiful world! 

It reels, it crumbles, 

Crushed by a demigod’s mighty hand !” 


and I cannot see how we are to understand 
these spirits, or the poet who gave them 


voice, unless we attack this very general . 


expression “*The beautiful world,” here 
said to heve been destroyed by Faust. 

I am, however, somewhat reconciled to 
this by the example of my neighbor—a 
non-speculative, practical farmer—now 
busily engaged in harvesting his wheat. 
For I noticed that he first directed his at- 
tention, after cutting the grain, to collect- 
ing and tying it together in bundles; and 
I could not help but perceive how much 
this facilitated his labor, and how difficult 
it would have been for him to collect his 


wheat, grain by grain, like the sparrow of © 


the field. Though wheat it were, and not 
chaff, still such a mode of handling would 
reduce it even below the value of chaff. 
Just think of handling the wheat crop 
of these United States, the two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of bushels a year, 


in this manner! It is absolutely not to be 
thought of, and we must have tecourse to 
agglomeration, if not to generalization, 
But the one gives us general masses, and 
the other general terms. The only thing 
that we can do, therefore, is, in imitation 


of our good neighbor of the wheat field, . 


to handle bundles, bushels, and bags, or— 
what is still better, if it can be done by 
some daring system of intellectual cleva- 
tors—whole ship loads of grain at a time, 
due care being taken that we tie wheat to 
wheat, oats to oats, barley to barley, and 
not promiscuously. 

Now, with this example well before our 
minds, and the necessity mentioned, which 
compels us to handle—not merely the 
wheat crop of the United States for one 
year, but—whatever has been raised by 
the intelligence of man from the begin- 
ning of our race to the time of Goethe 
the poet, together with the ground on 
which it was raised, and the sky above— 
for no less than this seems to be contained 
in the expression The beautiful world 
I call your attention first to the expression 
and matter,” which, when applied 
to works of intelligence, we must take the 
liberty of changing into the expression 


“form and content ;” for since there is 


nothing in works of this kind that mani- 
fests gravity, it can be of no use to say 80, 
but may be of some injury. — 

The next is the expression “ works of 
art,” which sounds rather suspicious in 
some of its applications—sounds as if it 
was ifttended to conceal rather than reveal 
the worker. Now I take it that the 
*‘ works of art” are the works of the in- 


_telligence, and I shall have to classify 


them accordingly. Another point with 
reference to this might as well be noticed, 
and that is that the old expressions 
*¢ works of art” and ‘ works of nature” 
do not contain, as they were intended to, 
all the works that present themselves to 
our observation—the works of science, for 
example. Besides, we have government, 
society, and religion, all of which are un- 
doubtedly distinct from the ‘ works of 
art ” no less than from the “ works of na- 
ture,” and to tie them up in the same bur- 
dle with either of them, seems to me to be 
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like tying wheat with oats, and therefore 
to be avoided, as in the example before our 
minds. This seams to be done in the ex- 
pression “ works of self-conscious intelli- 
gence,” and “ works of nature.” 

But if we reflect upon the phrases 
“works of self-conscious intelligence” 
and “ works of nature,” it becomes ob- 
vious that there must be some inaccuracy 
contained in them; for how can two distinct 


subjects have the same predicate? It 
would, therefore, perhaps be better to say” 
* the works of self-conscious intelligence ” 
and the “ products of nature.” 

Without further rasping and filing of 
old phrases, I call your attention, in the 
next place, to the most general term which 
we shall have occasion to use—“ the 
world.” 

Under this we comprehend : 


I. The natural world—Gravity ; 
Il. The spiritual world—Self-determination. 
I, Under the natural world we comprehend the terrestrial globe, and that part of the 
universe which is involved in its processes; these are : 

(a) (1.) Mechanic=Gravity, 

(2.) Chemic=Afinity, 
(b) (1.) Organic=Gaivanism, 

(2.) Vegetative=Assimilation, 


Meteorologic=Electricity. 


Vital=Sensation. 


IL. Under “ The Spiritual World,” the world of conscious intelligence, we comprehend : 


(a) The real world=implement, mediation. 
(b) The actual world=self-determination. 


(a) The real world contains whatever derives the end of its existence only, =~ 


self-conscious intelligence. 


(1.) The family=Affection. 


(2.) Society=Ethics, 
State=Rights, 


Mediation. 


(b) The actual world contains whatever derives the end and the means of its existeuce 


from self-conscious intelligence. 
(1.) Art=Manifestation, 
(2.) Religion=Revelation, 
(3.) Philosophy=Definition, 


From this it appears that we have divid- — 


ed the world into three large slices—the 
Natural, the Real, and the Actual—with 
gravity for one and self-determination for 
the other extreme, and mediation between 
them. 

il. 


In my last, I gave you see general 
terms, and the sense in which I intend 
to use them. I also gave you a reason 
why I should use them, together with 
an illustration. But I gave you no rea- 
son why I used these and no others—or 
I did not advance anything to show that 
there are objects to which they necessarily 
apply. I only take it for granted that 
there are some objects presented to your 
observation and mine, that gravitate or 


Self-determination. 


weigh something, and others that do not. 
To each I have applied as nearly as I could 
the ordinary terms. Now this procedure, 
although very unphilosophical, I can just- 
ify only by reminding you of the object of 
these ietters. 

If we now listen again to the chant of 
the invisible choir, 

“Thou hast destroyed it, 
The beautiful world,” 

it will be obvious that this can refer only 
to the world of mediation and self-determ- 
ination, to the world of spirit, cf self- 
eonscious intelligence, for the world of 
gravitation is not so easily affected. But 
how is this—how is it that the world of 
self-conscious intelligence is so easily 
affected, is so dependent upon the individ- 
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ual man? This can be seen only by ex- 
amining its genesis. 

In the genesis of Spirit we have three 
stages — manifestation, realization, and 
actualization. The first of these, upon 
which the other two are dependent and 
sequent, falls in the individual man. For, 
in him it is that Reason manifests itself 


before it can realize, or embody itself in © 


this or that political, social, or moral in- 
stitution. And it is not merely necessary 
that it should so manifest itself in the in- 
dividual; it must also realize itself in 
these institutions before it can actualize 
itself in Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 
For in this actualization it is absolutely 
dependent upon the former two stages of 
its genesis for a content. From this it 
appears that Art shows what Religion 
teaches, and what Philosophy compre- 
hends; or that Art, Religion and Philos- 
ophy have the same content. Nor is it 
difficult to perceive why this world of 
spirit or self-conscious intelligence is so 
dependent upon the individual man. 

Again, in the sphere of manifestation 
and zeality, this content, the self-conscious 
intelligence, is the self-consciousness of an 
individual, a nation, or an age. And art, 
in the sphere of actuality, is this or that 
work of art, this poem, that painting, or 
yonder piece of sculpture, with the self- 
consciousness of this or that individual, 
nation, or age, for its content. Moreover, 
the particularity (the individual, nation, or 
age) of the content constitutes the indi- 
viduality of the work of Art. And not only 
this, but this particularity of the self-con- 
sciousness furnishes the very contradic- 
tion itself with the development and solu- 
tion of which the work of art is occupied. 
For the self-coasciousness which consti- 
tutes the content, being the self-conscious- 
ness of an individual, a nation, or an age, 
instead of being self-conscious intelligence 
in its pure universality, contains in that 
very particularity the contradiction which, 
in the sphere of manifestation and reality, 
constitutes the collision, conflict, and solu- 
tion.* 


* From this a variety of facts in the charac- 
ter and history of the different works of art 
become apparent. The degree of the effect 
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Now, if we look back upon the facets 
stated, we have tho manifestation, the 
realization, and the actualization of self- 
conscious intelligence as the three spheres 
or stages in the process which evolves and 
involves the entire activity of man, both 
practical and theoretical. It is also obyi- 
ous that the realization of self-conscious 
intelligence in the family, society, and the 
state, and its actualization in Art, Relig- 
ion, and Philosophy, depend in their gen- 
esis upon its manifestation in the individ- 
ual. Hence a denial of the possibility of 
this manifestation is a denial of the pos- 
sibility of the realization and actualization 
also. 

Now if this denial assume the form of a 
conviction in the consciousness of an in- 
dividual, a nation, or an age, then there 
results a contradiction which involves in 
the sweep of its universality the entire 
spiritual world of man, For it is the self- 
consciousness of that individual, nation, 
or age, in direct conflict with itself, not 
with this or that particularity of itself, 
but with its entire content, in the sphere 
of manifestation, with the receptivity for, 
the production of, and the aspiration after, 
the Beautiful, the Good, and the True, - 
within the individual himself; in the 
sphere of realization with the Family, 
with Society, and with the State; and 
finally, in the sphere of actuality with 
Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 

Now this contradiction is precisely 
what is presented in the proposition, 
“Man eannot know truth.” This you 
will remember was, in the history of mod- 
ern thought, the result of Kant’s philos- 
ophy. And Kant’s philosophy was the 
philosophy of Germany at the time of the . 
conception of Goethe’s Faust. And Goethe 
was the truest poet of Germany, and thus 
he sings: 

“ Se then I have studied philosophy, 
Jurisprudence and medicine, 
And what is worse, Theology, 
Thoroughly, but, alas! in vain, 
And here I stand with study hoar, 


A fool, and know what I knew before ; 
Am called Magister, nay, LL.D., 


produced, for example, is owing to the degree 
of validity attached to the two sides of the cov- 
tradiction. If the duties which the individual 
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And for ten years, am busily 

Engaged, leading through fen and close, 
My trusting pupils by the nose; 

Yet see that nothing can be known. 
This burns my heart, this, this alone !” 


Here, you will perceive in the first sen- 
tence of the poem, as was meet, the funda- 
mental contradiction, the theme, or the 
“argument,” as it is so admirably termed 
by critics, is stated in its naked abstract- 
ness, just as Achilles’ wrath is the first 
sentence of the Iliad. 

This theme, then, is nothing more nor 


less than the self-consciousness in contra- 


diction with itself, in conflict with its own 
content. Hence, if the poem is to portray 
this theme, this content, in its totality, it 
must represent it in three spheres: first, 


Manifestation—Faust in conflict with him-. 


self ; second, Realization—Faust in conflict 
with the Family, Society, and the State; 
thirdly, Actualization—Faust in conflict 
with Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 

Now, my friend, please to examine the 
poem once more, reflect closely upon what 
has been said, and then tell how much of 
the poem can you spare, or how much is 


owes to the family and the state come into 
conflict, as in the Antigone of Sophocles, and 
the consciousness of the age has not subordi- 
nated the ideas upon which they are based, 
but accords to each an equal degree of validity, 
we ‘have a content replete with the noblest 
effects. For this is not a conflict between the 
abstract good and bad, the positive and the 
negative, but a conflict within the good itself, 
So likewise the universality of the effect is 
apparent from the content. If this is the self- 


consciousness of a nation, the work of art will’ 


be national. To illustrate this, and, at the 
same time, to trace the development of the par- 
ticularity spoken of into a collision, we may 
refer to that great national work of art—the 
Iliad of Homer. The particularity which dis- 
tinguishes the national self-consciousness of 
the Greeks is the preéminent validity attached 
by it to one of the before-mentioned modes of 
the actualization of self-conscious intelligence 
—the sensuous. Hence its worship of the 
Beautiful. This preéminence and the conse- 
quent subordination of the moral and the ra- 
tional modes to it, is the root of the contradic- 
tion, and hence the basis of the collision 
which forms the content of the poem. Its 
motive modernized would read about as fol- 
lows: “The son of one of our Senators goes 
to England; is received and hospitably enter- 
tained at the house of a lord. During his stay 
he falls in love and subsequently elopes with 
the young wife of his entertainer. For this 
outrage, perpetrated by the Young hopeful, 
the entire fighting materiai of the island get 


there in the poem as printed, which does 
not flow from or develop this theme ? 


IV. 


In my last, dear friend, 1 called your at- 
éention to the theme, to the content of the 
poem in a general way, stating it in the 
very words of the poet himself. To trace 
the development of this theme from the 
abstract generality into conerete detail is 
the task before us. : 

According to the analysis, we have to 
consider, first of all, the sphere of Mani- 
Sestation.: 

In this we observe the three-fold relation 
which the individual sustains to self-con- 
scious intelligence, viz: Receptivity for, 
and production of, and aspiration for, the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful. Now 
if it is true that man cannot know truth, 
then it follows that he can neither receive 
nor produce the True. For how shall he 
know that whatever he may receive and 
produce is true, since it is specially de- 
nied that he can knowit. This conclusion 
as conviction, however, does not affect im- 
mediately the third relation—-the aspira- 


themselves into their ships, not so much to 
avenge the injured husband as to capture the 
runaway wife.” : 

But—now mark—adverse wiiids ensue, 
powers not human are in arms against them, 
and before these can be propitiated, a princess 
of the blood royal, pure and undefiled, must 
be sacrificed!—is sacrificed, and for what? 
That all Greece may proclaim to the world 
that pure pure manhood, family, 
society, and the state, are nothing, must be 
sacrificed on the altar of the Beautiful. For 
in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, all that could 
perish in Helen, and more too—for Iphigenia 
was pure and Heien was not—was offered up 
by the Greeks, woman for woman, and nothing 
remained but the Beautiful, for which she 
henceforth became the expression. For in 
this alone did Helen excel Iphigenia, and all 
women. 

But how is this? Have not the filial, the 
parental, the social, the civil relations, sanctity 
and validity? Not as against the realization 
of the Beautiful, says the Greek. Nor yet the 
state? No: “I do not go at the command of 
Agamemnon, but because I pledged fealty to 
Beauty.” ‘‘But then,” Sir Achilles, “if the 
Beautiful should present itself under some in- 
dividual form—say that of Briseis—you would 
for the sake of its possession disobey the will 
of the state?’ ‘Of course.” And the poet 
has to sing, “Achilles’ wrath !” and not “the 
recovery of the runaway wife,” the grand his- 
torical action. 
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tion—nor quench its gnawing. And this 
is the first form of conflict in the individual. 
Let us now open the book and place it be- 
fore us. 

The historic origin of our theme places | 
us in a German University, in the profes- 
sor’s private studio. - 

It is well here to remember that it is a. 
German University, and that the occupant 
of the room is 2 German professor. Also 
that it is the received opinion that the 
Germans are a theoretical people; by 
which we understand that they act from 
conviction, and not from instinct. More- 
over, that their conviction is not a mere 
holiday affair, to be rehearsed, say on 
Sunday, and left in charge of a minister, 
paid for the purpose, during the balance 
of the week, but an actual, vital fountair 
of action. Hence, the conviction of such 
a character being given, the acts follow in 
logical sequence. 

With this remembered, let us now listen 
to the self-communion of the occupant of 
the room. 

In bitter earnest the man has honestly 
examined, 2nd sought to possess himself 
of the intellectual patrimony of the race. 
In poverty, in solitude, in isolation, he 
has labored hopefully, earnestly ; and now 
he casts up his account and finds—what ? 
* That nothing can be known.” [is hair 
is gray with more than futile endeavor, 
and for ten years his special calling has 
been to guide the students to waste their 
lives, as he has done his own, in seeking 
to accomplish the impossible—to know. 
This is the worm that gnaws his heart! 
As compensation, he is free from supersti- 
tion—fears neither hell nor devil. But 
this sweeps with it all fond delusions, all 
conceit that he is able to know, and to 
teach something for the elevation of man- 
kind. Nor yet does he possess honor or 
wealth—a dog would not lead a life like 
this. 

Here you will perceive how the first two 
relations are negated by the conviction 
that man cannot know truth, and how, on 
the wings of aspiration, he sallies forth 
into the realm of magic, of mysticism, of 
subjectivity. For if reason, with its me- 
diation, is impotent to create an object for 


this aspiraticn, let us see what emotion 
and imagination, without mediation, can 
do for subjective satisfaction. 

And here el is glory, all is freedom! 
The imagination seizes the totality of the 
universe, aad revels in ecstatic visions, 
What a speciacle! But, alas! a spectacle 
only! How am 1 to know, to comprehend 
the fountain of life, the centre of which 
articulates this totality ? : 

See here another generalization: the 
practical world as a whole! Ah, that is 
my sphere; here I have a firm footing; 
here I am master; here I command spirits! 
Approach, and obey your master! 


“Spirit. Who calls? 

Faust. Terrific face! 

Sp. Art thou he that called ? 

Thou trembling worm ! 
Faust. Yes ; I’m he ; am Faust, thy peer. 
Sp. Peer of the Spirit thou comprehendest—not of 
! 

Foust, What ! not of thee! Of whom, then? I, 
the image of Deity itself, and not even thy 
peer ?”” 

No, indeed, Mr. Faust, thou dost not in- 
clude within thyself the totality of the 
practical world, but only that part thereof 
which thou dost comprehend—only thy 
vocation, and hark! * It knocks !”” 

Oh, death! I see, *tis my vocation; in- 
deed, “It is my famulus 

And this, too, is merely a delusion ; this 
great mystery of the practical world 
shrinks to this dimension—a bread-profes- 
sorship. 

It would seem so; for no theory of the 
practical world is possible without the 
ability to know truth. As individual, you 
may imitate the individual, as the brute 
his kind, and thus transmit a craft; but 
you cannot seize the practical world in 
transparent forms and present it as a har- 
monious totality to your fellow-man, for 
that would require that these transparent 
intellectual forms should possess objec- 
tive validity—and this they have not, ac- 
cording to your conviction. And so it 
eannot be helped. * 

But see what a despicable thing it is to 


a bread-professor ! 


And is this the mode of existence, this 
the reality, the only reality to answer the 
aspiration of our soul—the aspiration 
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which sought to seize the universe, to kin- 
dle its inmost recesses with the light of 
intelligence, and thus illumine the path of 
life? Alas, Reason gave us error—Imag- 
ination, illusion—and the practical world, 
the Will, a bread-professorship! Nothing 
else? Yes; a bottle of laudanum! 

Let us drink, and rest forever! But 
hold, is there: nothing else, really? No 
emotional nature? Hark! what is that? 
Raster bells! The recollections of my 
youthful faith in a revelation! They must 
be examined. We cannot leave yet. 

And see what a panorama, what a 
strange world lies embedded with those 
recollections. Let us see it in all its 
varied character and reality, on this East- 
er Sunday, for example. 


V. 


I have endeavored before to trace the 
derivation of the content of the first 


scene of the poem, together with its 


character, from the abstract theme of the 
work. In it we saw that the fundamental 
conviction of Faust leaves him naked— 
leaves him nothing but a bare avocation, a 
mere craft, and the precarious recollec- 
tions of his youth (when he believed in 
revealed truths) to answer his aspirations. 
These recollections arouse his emotions, 
and rescue him from nothingness (sui- 
cide)—they fill his soul with a content. 

To see this content with all its youthful 
charm, we have to retrace our childhood’s 
steps before the gates of the city on this 
the Easter festival of the year—you and I 
being mindful, in the meantime, that the 
public festivals of.the Church belong io 
the so-called external evidences of the 
truth of the Christian Religion. 

Well, here we are in the suburbs of the 
city, and what do we see? First, a set of 
journeymen mechanics, eager for beer and 
brawls, interspersed with servant girls; 
students whose tastes run very much in 
the line of strong beer, biting tobacco, 
and the well-dressed servant girls afore- 
said; citizens’? daughters, perfectly out- 
raged at the low taste of the students 
who run after the servant girls, “ when 
they might have the very best of society ;” 
citizens dissatisfied with the new mayor of 
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the city—‘Taxes increase from day to 
day, and nothing is done for the welfare * 
of the city.” A beggar is not wanting. 
Other citizens, who delight to speak of 
war and rumors of war in distant coun- 
tries, in order to enjoy their own peace at 
home with proper contrast; also an * eld- 


erly one,” who thinke that she is quite 


able to furnish what the well-dressed citi? 
zens’ daughters wish for—to the great 
scandal of the latter, who feel justly in- 
dignant at being addressed in public by 
such an old witch (although, “ between 
ourselyes, she did show us our sweethearts 
on St. Andrew’s night’); soldiers, who 
sing of high-walled fortresses and proud 
women to be taken by storm; and, finally, 
farmers around the linden tree, dancing a 
most furious gallopade—a real Easter 
Sunday or Monday “ before the gate ”’—of 
any city in Germany, even to this day. 
And into this real world, done up in 
holiday attire, but not by the poet—into 
this paradise, this very heaven of the peo- 


. ple, where great and small fairly yell with 


delight—Faust enters, assured that here 
he can maintain his rank as a man; “here 
I dare to be a man!” And, sure enough, 
listen to the welcome: 
“ Nay, Doctor, ’tis indeed too much 

To be with us on such a day, 

To join the throng, the common mass, 

You, you, the great, the learned man ! 

Take, then, this beaker, too,” &c, 

And here goes—a general health to the 
Doctor, to the man who braved the pesti- 
lence for us, and who even now, does not 
think it beneath him to join us in our 
merry-making—hurrah for the Doctor; 
hip, hip, &e. 

And is not this something, dear friend ? 
Just think, with honest Wagner, when he 
exclaims, “ What emotions must crowd 
thy breast, O great man, while listening 
to such honors ?” and you will also say 
withhim: 

From talents all his own!” 

Why, see! the father shows you to his 
sen; every one inquires—presses, rushes 
to see you! The fiddle itself is hushed, 
the dancers stop. Where you go, they fall 
into lines; caps and hats 1,'into the air! 
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But a little more, and they would fall upon 
their knees, as if the sacred Host passed 
that way! 

And is not this great? Is not this the 
very goal of human ambition? To Wag- 
ner, dear friend, it is; for the very essence 
of an avocation is, and must be, *‘ success 
in life.” But how does -it stand with the 
man whose every aspiration is the True, 
the Good, and the Beautiful? Will a 
hurrah from one hundred thousand 
throats, all in good yelling order, assist 
him? No. 

To Wagner it is immaterial whether he 
knows what he needs, provided he sees the 
day when the man who has been worse to 
the people than the very pestilence itself, 
receives public honors; but to Faust, to 
the man really in earnest—who is not sat- 
isfied when he has squared life with life, 
and obtained zero for a result, or who 
does not merely live to make a living, but 
demands a rational end for life, and, in 
default of that rational end, spurns life 
itself—to such a man this whole scene 
possesses little significance indeed. It 
possesses, however, some significance, even 
forhim! For if it is indeed true that man 
cannot know truth—that the high aspi- 
ration of his soul has no object—then this 
scene demonstrates, at least, that Faust 
possesses power over the practical world. 
If he cannot know the world, he can 
at least swallow 2 considerable portion 
of it, and this scene demonstrates that he 
can exercise a great deal of choice as to 
the parts to be selected; do you see this 
conviction ? 

Do you see this conviction? Do you 
see this dog? Oonsider it well; what is 
it, think you? Do you perceive how it 
encircles us nearer and nearer—becomes 
more and more certain, and, if I mistake 
not, a luminous emanation of gold, of 
‘honor, of power, follows in its wake. It 
seems to me as if it drew soft magic rings, 
as future fetters, round our feet! See, 
the circles become smaller and smaller— 
’tis almost a certainty—’t is already near; 
come, come home with us! 

The temptation here spread before us 
by the poet, to consider the dog “ well,” is 


almost irresistible; but all we can say in- 
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this place, dear friend, is that if you will 
look upon what is properly called an 
avocation in civil society, eliminate from 
it all higher ends and motives other than 
the simple one of making a living—no 
matter. with what pomp and circumstance 
—no doubt you will readily recognize 
the PoopLz. But we must hasten to the 
studio to watch further developments, for 
the conflict is not as yet decided. We 
are still to examine the possibility of a 
divine revelation to man, who cannot know 
truth. 

And for this purpose our newly acquired 
conviction, that we possess power over the 
practical world—although not as yet ina © 
perfectly clear form before us—comforta- 
bly lodged behind the stove, where it 
properly belongs, we take down the origi- 
nal text of the New Testament in order to 
realize its meaning, in our own loved 
mother tongue. It stands written: “In 
the beginning was the Word.” Word? 
Word? Never! Meaning it ought to be! 
Meaning what? Meaning? No; it is 
Power! No; Deed! Word, meaning, 
power, deed—which is ity Alas, how am 
I to know, unless I can know truth? °Tis 
even s0, our youthful recollections dis- 
solve in mist, into thin air—and nothing is 
left us but our newly acquired conviction, 
the restlessness of which during this ex- 
amination has undoubtedly not escaped 
your attention, dear friend. (‘Be quiet, 
there, behind the stove.” ‘See here, 
poodle, one of us two has to leave this 
room!’?) What, then, is the whole content 
of this conviction, which, so long as there 
was the hope of a possibility of a worthy 
object for our aspiration, seemed so des- 
picable? What is it that governs the 
practical world of finite motives, the 
power that adapts means to ends, regard- 
less of a final, of an infinite end? Is it 
not the Understanding? and although. 
Reason—in its search after the final end, 
with its perfect system of absolute means, 
of infinite motives and interests—begets 
subjective chimeras, is it not demonstrated 
that the understanding possesses objective 
validity? Nay, look upon this dog well; 
does it not swell into colossal propor- 
tions—is no dog at all, in fact, but the 
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very, power that holds absolute sway over 


the finite and negative—the understanding ; 


itself—Mephistopheles in proper form ? 
And who calls this despicable? Is it 
not Reason, the power that begets chime- 
ras,and it alone? And shall we reject 
the real, the actual—all in fact that pos- 
sesses, Objective validity—because, for- 
sooth, the power of subjective chimeras 
declares it negative, finite, perishable ? 
Never. “No fear, dear sir, that Pll do 
this. Precisely what I have promised is 


the very aim of all my endeavor. Con- 


ceited fool that Iwas! I prized myself 
too highly *—claimed kin with the infi- 
nite. “I belong only in thy sphere”— 
the finite. “The Great Spirit scorns me. 
Nature is a sealed book to me; the thread 
of thought is severed. Knowing disgusts 
me. In the depths of sensuality Ill 
quench the burning passion.” — 

Here, then, my friend, we arrive at the 
final result of the conflict in the first 
sphere of our theme—in the sphere of 
manifestation—that of the individual. 
We started with the conviction that man 
cannot know truth. This destroyed our 
spiritual endeavors, and reduced our prac- 
tical avocation to an absurdity. We 
sought refuge in the.indefinite—the mys- 


ticism cf the past—-and were repelled by 


-its subjectivity. We next examined the 
theoretical side of the practical world, and 
found this likewise an impossibility and 
suicide—a mere blank nothingness—as 
the ouly resource. But here we were 
startled by our emotional nature, which 
unites us with our fellow-man, and seems 
to promise some sort of a bridge over into 
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the infinite—certainly demands such a 
transition. Investigatirg this, therefore, 
with all candor, we found our fellow-men 
wonderfully occupied—occupied like the 
kitten pursuing its own tail! At the 
same time it became apparent that we 
might be quite a dog in this kitten dance, 
or that the activity of the understanding 
possessed objective validity. With this 
conviction fairly established, although 
still held in utter contempt, we examined 
the last resource: the possibility of « 
divine reveletion of truth to men that can- 
not know truth. The result, as the mere 
statement of the proposition would indi- 
cate. is negative, and thus the last chance 
of obtaining validity for anything except 
the activity of the understanding vanishes 
utterly. But with this our contempt for 
the understanding likewise vanishes. For 
whatever our-aspiration may say, it has 
no object to correspond to it, and is there- 
fore merely subjective, a hallucination, a 
chimera, and the understanding is the 
highest attainable forus. Here, therefore, 
the subjective conflict ends, for we have 
attained to objectivity, and this is the 
highest, since there is nothing else that 
possesses validity for man. Nor is this 
by any means contemptible in itself, 
for it is the power over the finite world, 
and the net result is: That if you and I, 
my friend, have no reason, cannot know 
truth, we do have at least a stomach, a 
capacity for sensual enjoyment, and an 
understanding to administer to the same-— 
to be its servant. This, at leest, is de- 
monsirated by the kitten dance of the 
whole world. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAPTER V. 


NECESSITY, CHANCE,’ FREEDOM. 
I. 

All things are necessitated ; each is ne- 
cessitated by the totality of conditions ; 
hence, whatever is must be so, and under 
the conditions cannot be otherwise. 

Remark.—This is the most exhaustive 
statement of the position of the * under- 


standing.” Nothing seems more clear than 
this to the thinker who has advanced be- 
yond the sensuous. grade of consciousness 
and the stages of Perception, 


I. 

But things change—something new be- 
gins and something old ceases; but, still, 
in each case, the first principle must ap- 
ply, and the new thing—like the old—he 
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so “because necessitated by the totality 
of conditions.” 

Remark.—The reader will notice that 
with the conception of change there enters 
a second stage of mediation. First, we 
have simple mediation in which the ground 
and grounded are both real. Secondly, we 
have the pussage of a potentiality into a 
reality, and vice versa. Therefore, with 
the consideration of change we have en- 
countered a contradiction which becomes 
apparent upon further attempt to adjust 
the idea cf necessity to it. 


HI. 


If the same totality of conditions neces- 


sitates both states of the thing—the new 
and the old—it follows that this totality 
of conditions is adapted to both, and hence 
is indifferent to either, i. 6. it allows either, 
and hence cannot be said to necessitate one 
to the exclusion of the other, for it allows 
one to pass over into the other, thereby 
demonstrating that it did not restrict or 
confine the first to be what it was. Hence 


it now appears that chance or contingency 
participated in the state of the thing. 


Iv. 

But the states of the thing belong to the 
totality, and hence when the thing changes 
the totality also changes, and we are forced 
to admit two different totalities as the con- 
ditions of the two different states of the 
thing. 

Remark.—Here we have returned to our 
startingpoint, and carried back our contra- 
diction with us. In our zeal to relieve the 
thing from the difficulty presented—that of 
changing spontaneously—we have posited 
duality in the original totality, and pushed 
our change intoit. But it is the same con- 
tradiction as before, and we must continue 
to repeat the same process forever in the 
foolish endeavor to go round a circle until 
we arrive.at its end, or, what is the same, 
its beginning. 

v. 

If it requires a different totality of coa- 
ditions to render possible the change of a 
thing from one state to another, then if a 
. somewhat changes the totality changes. 
But there is nothing outside of the totality 
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to necessitate it, and it therefore must ne- 
cessitate itself. 


vi. 

Thus necessity and necessitated have 
proved in the last analysis to be one, 
This, however, is necessity no longer, but 
spontaneity, for it begins with itself and 
ends with itself. (a) As necessitating it is 
the active determiner which of course con- 
tains the potentiality upon which it acts, 
Had it no potentiality it could not change, 
(b) Ag necessitated it is the potentiality 
plus the limit which its activity has fixed 
there. (c) But we have here self-determ- 
ination, and thus the existence of the Uni- 
versal in and for itself, which is the Ego. 

Remark.—It cannot be any other mode 
of existence than the Ego, for that which 
dissolves all determinations and is the uni- 
versal potentiality is only one and cannot 
be distinguished into modes, for it creates 
and destroys these. The ego can abstract 
all else and yet abide —it is-the actus 
purus—its negativity annulling all determ- 
inations and finitudes, while it is direct- 
ed full on itself, and is in that very act 
complete self-recognition. (See proof of 
this in Chapter IV., 11., 3.) 


Vil. 


Thus the doctrine of necessity presup- 
poses self-determination or Freedom as the 
form of the Total, and necessity is only 
one side—the realized or determined side— 
of the process isolated and regarded in 
this state of isolation. Against this side 
stands the potentiality which, if isolated 
in like manner, is called Chance or Con- 
tingency. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF MEDIATION. 


The comprehension of mediation lies at 
the basis of the distinction of sensuous — 
knowing from the understanding. The 
traasition from intuition to abstract think- 
ing is made at first unconsciously, and for 
this reason the one who has begun the pro- 
cess of mediation handles, the “ mental 
spectres” created by abstraction with the 
utmost naiveté, assuming for them absolute 


‘validity in the world at large. It is only 


t 
| 


= 
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the speculative insight that gains mastery 
over such abstractions, and sees the Truth. 
If this view could be unfolded in a popular 
form, it would afford a series of solverts 
for the thinker which are applicable to a 
great variety of difficult problems. For it 


must be remembered that the abstract 


categories of the understanding—such as 
essence and phenomenon, cause and effect, 
substance and attribute, force and manifes- 
tation, matter and form, and the like, give 
rise to a series of antinomies, or contra- 
dictory propositions, when applied to the 
Totality. From the standpoint of medi- 
ation—that of simple reflection, “ commor 
sense” so called—these antinomies seem 
utterly insoluble. The reason of this is 
found in the fact that “ common sense ” 
places implicit faith in these categories 
(just mentioned), and never rises to the 
investigation of them by themselves. To 
consider the validity of these categories 
by themselves is called a transcendental 
procedure, for it passes beyond the ordinary 
thinking which uses them without distrust. 

The transcendental investigation shows 
that the insolubility attributed to these 
antinomies arises trom the mistake of the 


thinker, who supposes the categories he. 


employs to be exhaustive. Speculative 
insight begins with the perception that 
they are not exhaustive; that they have by 
& species of enchantment cast a spell upon 
the mind, under which every thing seems 
dual, and the weary seeker after Truth 
wanders through a realm of abstractions 
each of which assumes the form of a solid 
reality—now a giant, and now a dwarf, 
and now an impassible river, impenetrable 
forest, or thick castle wall defended by 
dragons. 

The follow g questions will illustrate 
the characte? of the problems here de- 
scribed : 

“Why deal with abstractions—why not 
hold fast by the concrete reality ?” 

(This position combats mediation under 
its form of abstraction.) 

“Can we not know immediately by intui- 
tion those objects that philosophy strives 


_ in vain to comprehend? in short, are not 


God, Freedom and Immortality certain to 
us and yet indemonstrable ?” 


(This position combats mediation as in- 
volved in a system of Philosophy.) ; 

These questions arise only in the mind 
that has already gone beyond the doctrine 
that it attempts to defend, and hence a self 
refutation is easily drawn out of the source 
from whence they originate. 


ABSTRACTION. 
(a) It will be readily granted that all 


‘knowing involves distinction. We must 


distinguish one object from another. 

’ (b) But the process of distinguishing is 
a process that involves abstraction, For 
in separsting this object from that, I con- 
trast its marks, properties, attributes, with 


those of the other. In seizing upon one 


characteristic I must isolate it from all 
others, and this is nothing more nor less 
than abstraction. 

(c) Therefore it is absurd to speak 
of knowing without abstraction, for 
this enters into the simplest act of per- 
ception. 

(d) Nor is this a subjective defect, an 
“impotency of our mental structure,” as 


‘ some would be ready to exclaim at this 


point. For it is just as evident that things 
themselves obtain reality only through 
these very characteristics. One thing pre- 
serves its distinctness from another by 
means of its various determinations. With- 
out these determinations all would collapse 
into one, nay, even “one” would vanish, 
for distinction being completely gone, one- 
ness is not possible. This is the “‘Principle 
of Indiscernibles”’ enunciated by Leibnitz. 
Thus distinction is as necessary objectively 
as subjectively. The thing abstracts in 
order to be real. It defends itself against 
what lies without it by specializing itself 
into single properties, and thus becoming 
in each a mere abstraction. . 

(e) Moreover, Desides this prevalence of 


abstraction in the theoretic field, it is still 


more remarkable in the practical world. 
The business man decries abstractions. He 
does not know that every act of the will 


‘is an abstraction, and that it is also pre- 


ceded by an abstraction. When he exhorts 
you to “leave off abstractions and deal 
with concrete realities,” he does this: (1.) 
he regards you as he thinks you are; (2.) 
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‘dicate applied to what is directly through 
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he conceives you as different, i. e. as a exists through its relations to all else in 
practical man; (3.) he exhorts you to the universe; hence all concrete some- 
change from your real state to the possible whats are mediated. “If @ grain of sand 
one which he conceives of (through the were destroyed the universe would col- 
process of abstraction). The simplest act lapse.” 
with design—that of going to dinner, for (d) Principle.—An absolutely immediate 
example—involves abstraction. Hf Iraise somewhat would be a pure nothing, for the 
my arm on purpose, I first abstract from reason that no determination could belon 
its real position, and think it under another to it, (for determination is negative, an 
condition. hence mediation). Hence all immediate. 
(f) But the chief point in all thisis to ness must be phenomenal, or the result of 
mark how the mind frees itself from the abstraction from the concrete whole, and 
untruth of abstraction. For it must be this, of course, exhibits the contradiction 


allowed that all abstractions are false. of an immediate which is mediated (a “re. 
The isolation of that which is not sufficient sult.” 


- for its own existence, (though as we have (e) The solution of this contradiction is 


seen, @ necessary constituent of the pro- found in ‘self-determination,” (as we 
cess of knowing and of ezisting,) sets upan have seen in former chapters). The self- 
untruth as existent. Therefore the mind determined is a mediated; it is through 
thinks this isolation only asa moment of the process of determination; but is like- 
a negative unity, (i. e. as an element of a@ wise an immediate, for it is its own media- 
process). This leads us to the considera- tion, and hence it is the beginning and 
tion of mediation in the more generalform, end—it begins with its result, and ends in 
involved by the second question. its beginning, and thus it is a circular pro- 
cess. 
This is the great apereu of all specula- 
(a) Definition“ Immediate” is a pre- tive philosophy. 

i Definition.—Truth is the form of 
itself. The immediateness of anything is the Total, or that which actually exists. 
the phase that first presents itself. It is g) Hence a knowing of Truth must be 
the undeveloped—an oak taken immedi- a knowing of the self-determined, which is 
ately is an acorn; man taken immediately “both immediate and mediate. This isa 
is a child at birth. _ process or system. Therefore the knowing 

(b) Definition. — “Mediation” signifies of it-cannot be simply immediate, but must 
the process of realization. A mediate or be in the form of a system. Thus the so- 
mediated somewhat is what it is through called “immediate intuition” is not a 
another, or through a process. knowing of truth unless inconsistent with 

(c) Principle—Any concrete somewhat what it professes. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BAADER. 


[The following letter from Dr. Franz Hoffmann to the St. Louis Philosophical Society has 
been handed us for publication. It gives us pleasure to lay before our readers so able a presen- 
tation of the claims of Baader, and we trust that some of our countrymen will be led by it to 
investigate the original sources herein referred to. 

We are requested to correct a mistatement that occurs in the first paragraph regarding the 
objects of the Philosophical Society. It was not founded for the special purpose of “studying 
German Philosophy from Kant to Hegel,” although it has many members who are occupied 
chiefly in that field. The Society includes among its members advocates of widely differing 
systems, all, however, working in the spirit of the Preamble to the Constitution, which says: 
“The object of this Society is to encourage the study and development of Speculative Philos- 
ophy ; to foster an application of its results to Art, Science, and Religion; and to establish 4 

hilosophical basis for the professions of Law, Medicine, Divinity, Politics, Education, Art, and 
iterature.” We are indebted to Dr. A. Strothotte for the translation of the letter.—-Ep170R.] 


Wiirzsure, Dec. 28, 1866. This fact promises a corelation of ved 
Mr. President: In the first number of sophical movements betweer North Amer- 
Vol. XLIX of the “ Zeitschrift fir Philo- ica and Germany which is of great im 
ie,’ published at Halle, in Prussia, ance. I presume, however, that you have 
edited by Fichte, Uirici and Wirth, notice already been led, or that you will be led, 
is taken of a philosophical society, organ- to go back beyond Kant to the first traces 
ized at St. Louis, .ith the object of pur- of German philosophy, and proceed from 
suing the study of German philosophy el to the present time. 


He 
from Kant to Hegel. : lee, although a thorough and compre- 
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hensive view of Hegel’s philosophy is in 
the first place to be recommended, yet 
the other directions in the movement of 
thought must not be lost sight of. 

In the Berlin organ of the Philosophical 
Soviety of the Hegelians—Der Gedanke— 
edited by Michelet, may be found, as you 

erhaps know, an index of the works of 
Hegel s school, by Rosenkranz, whereas on 
the other hand the rich literature of the 
anti-Hegelian writers is nowhere met with 
in any degree of completeness. Many of 
them, however, are noticed in Fichte’s 
journal, and in the more recent works on 
the history of philosophy, particularly in 
those of Erdmann, and still more in those 
of 

Among the prominent movements in 
philosophical thinking, during and after 
the time of Hegel, the profound utterances 
of a great and genial teacher, Franz Baa- 
der, reach a degree of prominence, even 
higher than is admitted by Erdmann and 
Ueberweg. This may be readily perceived 


by referring to the dissertation on Franz. 


Baader, by Carl Philipp Fischer, of Erlan- 
gen, and still more by having recourse to 
Hamberger, Lutterbeck, and to my own 
writings. . 
* rien 

I take the liberty of recommending to 
you and to the members of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of St. Louis, the study of the 
works of a philosopher who certainly will 
have a great future, although his doctrines 
in the progress of time may undergo modi- 
fications, reforms and further develop- 
ments. If Hegel had lived longer, the in- 
fluence of Baader upon him would have 
been greater yet than became visible dur- 
ing his last years. He has thrown Schel- 
ling out of his panthoism, and pressed him 
towards © semi-pantheism, or towards a 
deeper theism. The influence of Baader on 
the philosophers after Hegel—J. H. Fichte, 
Weisse, Sempler, C. Ph. Fischer and others 
—is much greater than is commonly ad- 
mitted. Whether they agree to it or not 
still it is a fact that Baader is the centr: 
constellation of the movement of the Ger- 
man spirit, from pantheism to a deeper 
ideal-realistic theism. Such a genius, 
whatever position may be taken with re- 
gard to him, cannot be left unnoticed, 
without running the risk of being left be- 
hind the times. I ask nothing for Baader, 
bat to follow the maxim—“Try all and 
keep the best.” I regret that so great a 
distance prevents me from sending your 
honorable Society some of my explanatory 
Writings, which are admitted to be clear 
and thorough. It may suffice if I add a 
copy of my prospectus; and let me here 
remark, that a collection of my writings, in 


four large volumes, will be published by - 
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Deichert, in Erlangen. The first volume, 
— will be ready at Kaster, 1867. 

Erdmann, in his elements of the history - 
of re: has treated of the doctrines 
of Baader, too briefly it is true, but with 
more justice than he has used in his for- 
mer work on the history of modern philos- 
_ , and he bears witness that his esteem 
0 der increases more and more. But 
he evidently assigns to him a wrong posi- 
tion, by considering Oken and Baader as 
extremes, and Hegel as the mean, while 
Oken and Hegel! are the extremes, and 
Baader the mean. The most important 
phenomenon in the school of Hegel is 
the Idee der Wissenschaft of Rosenkranz, 
(Logik und Meiaphysik,) which repre- 
sents Hegel in a sense not far distant 
from the standpoint of Baader. * * * 

* * * 4H..Fischer’s Characteris- 
tics of Baader’s Theosophy speaks with 
high favor of him, but stiil I have to take 
several exceptions. According to my opin- 
ion, all the authors by him referred to, as 
Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Dauber 
and Basder, we must call theosophers—or 
call nore of them so, but philosophers, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. Then I 
do not see how Schelling can be called 
the “most genial philosopher of modern 
times,”’ and yet Baader the more, Phe the 
most ape Finally, a want of system 
must be admitted, but too great importance 
is attributed to this. If, however, system- 
atism cauld decide here, then not Schel- 
ling but Hegel is the greatest philosopher 
of modern times. At all events Fischer’s 
Memorial at the Centennial Birthday of 
Baader is significant, and is written with 
great spiritand warmth. The most import- 
ant work of U. Ph. Fischer, bearing on 
this subject, is his elements of the system 
of philosophy, or Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences. This is one of 
the most important of the works of the 
philosophers after Hegel and Baader. The 
Athenium of Froschhammer, (Journal for 
Philosophy), appeared only for three years. 
It had to cease its publication, because on 
the one side the Ultramontanist party agi- 
tated against it, and on the other side it 
met with insufficient support. Its reissue 
would be desirable, but just now not prac- 
ticable, for want of interest on the part of 
the public, although it could bear com- 
—" with any other philosophical jour- 
nal. 

Here let me say, tha: from Baader there 
preceeded a strong impulse toward the re- 
vival of the study of the long-forgotten 
spiritual treasures of the mystics and the- 
osophers of the middle ages, and of the 
time of the Reformation. From this im- 
pulse monographs have made their appear- 
ance about Scotus Erigena, Albertus Mag- 
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nus—at least of them—Thomas 
Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, Tauler, Nicholas 
Cusanus, Weigel, J. Bohme, Oettinger, etc. 
The most important of these I deem to be 
Scotus Erigena, by Joh. Huber, Christlieb 
and Kaulich; Meister Eckhart, by Bach, 
and J. Béhme, by J. Hamberger. Bach on 
Eckhart is especially instructive with re- 


spect to the connection between modern. 


philosophy and the theosophy of Eckhart 
and his school, to which also Nicholas 
Cusanus belonged. 


I presume that it will yet be discovered © 


that Copernicus was at least acquainted 
with Nicholas Cusanus, if he did not even 
sympathize with his philosophy. ‘The di- 
rector of the observatory at Krakau, Ker- 
linski, is at present preparing a mono- 
graph on Copernicus, which will probably 

ow light on this subject. Prowe’s 


In the Quarry. 


pamphlet on Copernicus, which I 
noticed in Glaser’s journal, refers ee 
investigations of Kerlinski, who has ro. 
cently published a beautiful edition of the 
works of Copernicus. As in the early ages, 
first in the Pythagorean school, they ap- 
proached the true doctrine of the Universe, 
so in the middle ages it appears in the 
school of Eckhart, for in a certain sense, 
and with some restriction, Nicholas Cusg- 
nus was the precursor of Copernicus. 

I beg you, my dear sir, to communicate 
this letter to your honorable Society; 


should you see fit to publish it in a journal, 
you aré at liberty to do so, 


I remain, Sir, with great respect, 
Truly, yours, 
Dr. Franz Horrmann, 
Prof.of Philos. at the University of Wuraburg, 


IN THE QUARRY. 
By A. 0. B. 

Impatient, stung with pain, and long delay, 

I chid the rough-hewn stone that round me lay; 
I said—* What shelter art thou from the heat ? 
What rest art thou for tired and way-worn feet? 
What beauty hast thou for the longing eye? 
Thou nothing hast my need to satisfy !” 

And then the patient stone fit answer made— 

* Most true I am no roof with welcome shade ; 
I am no house for rest, or full delight 

Of sculptured beauty for the weary sight; 

Yet am I still, material for all; 

Use me as such—I answer to thy call. 

Nay, tread me only under climbing feet, 

So serve I thee, my destiny complete ; 
Mount by me into purer, freer air, 

And find the roof that archeth everywhere ; 

So what but failure seems, shall build success ; 
For all, ar possible, thou dost possess.” 


Who br the Universal squares his life, 

Sees but success in all its finite strife ; 

In all that is, his truth-enlightened eyes 
Detect the May-be through its thin disguise ; 
And in the Absolute’s unclouded sun, 

To him the two already are the one. 
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